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The problems which the English Government is 
trying to solve are apparently no nearer a solution 
than they were a week ago. In Afghanistan, 
Ayoob Khan, after his victory over General Bur- 
rows, warched in a southerly direction, and at 
last accounts was at Kohkaran, four miles south- 
west of Candahar. General Primrose holds the 
last named place with a force of about three 
thousand men, and has one month’s provisions in 
sture. General Phayre, who set out from Quettah 
to the relief of Candahbar as soon as the news of 
the disaster reached bim, has been unable to 
wake more than half the distance between the 
two places on account of the smallness of his 
force and the disturbed. state of the country. 
Reivforcements from India are on their way to 
him. General Roberts’s force of ten thousand men 
is on its march of three hundred and fifty miles 
from Cabul to Candahar, but is not likely to 
make the distance in less time than a month from 
the start. Meanwhile Candahar is surrounded 
by bands of roving Afghans, and communication 
with the garrison is becoming daily more difficult. 
In Ireland the report that the government is in- 
troducing a small military force to preserve order 
is‘closely followed by reports of serious violations 
of order. The Crown Solicitor for County Tip- 
perary and his two sons were fired upon during 
the night of August 8th by unknown assassins 
and two of them mortally wounded. Early in 
the morning of the 12th inst. a Norwegian ship 
was boarded in Cork harbor by a party of men in 
whale boats, and several cases of rifles stolen from 
her cargo. Fifteen land meetings were to be held 
in the south and west of Ireland Sunday. The 
Situation is serious, but there are yet no indica- 
tions of extended disturbance. 


EDITORS. 


The Eastern question is prolific in surprises, and 
European statesmen have become accustomed to 


|aconstant change of base in attempting to deal 


with it. A new and serious complication has 
arisen during the past week in the revolt of the 
Albanians against Turkish rule. The National 
Council of the Albanian League has resolved to 
throw off the last vestige of Ottoman authority, 
and the whole country is in arms. A large pro- 
portion ofthe Albanians are fanatical Mussulmans, 
bitterly opposed to European influence and espe- 
cially to the proposed cession of a part of their 
territory to the Greeks. It isa revolt of Moham- 
medanism against Turkey, incited by the antici- 
pated compliance of the latter with the demands 
of the Western powers, and is additiona! evidence 
of the great pressure brought to bear upon the 
Sultan whenever he attempts to carry out the re- 
forws demanded by Europe. Great popular ex- 
citement prevails tbroughout the country. Armed 
bands of Mobammedans are marching toward 
Novi-Bazar, and in the universal anarchy the 
Christian population is in imminent danger of 
being massacred. 


The financial affairs of Egypt, under the ar- 
rangement that has lately been made by the 
Khedive and the Commission of Liquidation ap- 
pointed by the European powers, seem likely to 
be placed on a firm basis. That the country 
could pay the interest on its debt has never 
been doubted: the problem has been, after de- 
termining the amount of the liabilities, to keep 
down the expenses of administration and to pro- 
vide such a systematic and equitable method of 
taxation as should encourage the fellahs to de- 
velop the land. Under the new management 
every claim against the government prior to the 
beginning of the year is determined, the debt has 
been classified and the probable revenues so ap- 
portioned as to provide for the interest and current 
expenses of administration. It is true that the 
interest on the Unified Debt, which is the main 
debt of Egypt, is reduced from seven to four per 
eent. and that the back coupons are to be wiped 
out, but ample guarantees are given for the pay- 
ment of the future interest, and the holders will 
no doubt be grateful that they are not called upon 
to sacrifice the principal. The most important 
outcome of the whole matter, however, is not the 
benefit which accrues to the bond-holder but to 
the fellabeen and the land itself. For the first 
time probably in the bistory of any Oriental 
country the taxes are collected methodically and 
at stated times; and the fellahs, relieved from 
the apprehension of the tax gatherer’s sudden 
descent, and the necessity of borrowing money 
at ruinous rates to meet his unexpected demands, 
are able to till their lands in peace. When the 
tax is due it is paid cheerfully and promptly, and 
without coercion. Under the greater security 
that thus prevails, if the plan be only allowed to 
work, a degree of prosperity may be expected for 
Egy pt to which the land haslong been a stranger. 


So injurious has been the influence of American 
competition upon British grain and meat produc- 
ers at a time when, because of bad seasons, high 
prices should have ruled in English markets, that 
a Royal Agricultural Commission was appointed, 
which laet year sent Messrs. C. 8S. Read and Albert 
Pelt to investigate the condition of agriculture in 
the United States and Canada with reference to 
its prospective influence upon Great Britain. In 
their recently published report the commissioners 
admit that in many respects the conditions are 
favorable to America in the contest for agricult- 
ural supremacy, but claim that our severe win- 
ters, droughts and insect pests are to England’s ad- 


vautage; the cable does not state whether they 
offset against these drawbacks Britain’s frequent 
whole seasons of almost continuous rain, which of 
late have been so disastrous to her crops. The 
assertion that severe winters suspend agricult- 
ural operations is true, to a certain extent, of 
Canada and a portion of the northern tier of 
States, but for the larger part of our country not 
more than for the major portion of the British 
isles. The Eoglisbman must not mistake Canada 
for America; the Jatter is decidedly the larger 
section. Messrs. Read and Pell appreciate the 
‘‘singular advantages” of Western America for 
stock raising, and observe that the extension of 
blue grass culture opens fresh prospects for the 
grazier, and will in time bring the improved turf 
under the hoof of thoroughbred stock, or at least 
of highly graded cattle; the latter they might 
haveseen in the Chicago stock yards or on many 
Nebraska and Kansas ranges. They say truly, 
what we ought to have seen before, that the set- 
tlement of the ‘‘homestead lands” and the ter- 
mination of the free ranges will increase the cost 
of meat production, while increased consumption 
by the growing population will enhance prices, 
thus tending to lesson our influence in foreign 
markets. The same is true of wheat, corn and 
other crops: with the end of free lands, cheap 
lands constantly growing dearer by the filling up 
of the country—it is claimed that this decade will 
see the end of free homesteads—our surplus for 
export will be comparatively smaller than now 
and our control of the English markets in these 
articles be lost. But higher prices will help 
American agriculture at home to a higher plane 
of prosperity, as the rise in the value of land and 
consequent cost of production will only benefit 
present holders and not injure those whose de- 
mand for land raises its value. 


Such an accident as that at May’s Landing, N. 
J., last week is significant because it illustrates 
the national vice of taking utterly needless risks. 
A final judgment must, of course, await the re- 
sults of a thorough investigation; but apparently 
the disaster waseasily preventable. A large ex- 
cursion was organized from Philadelphia to At- 
lantic City and return. The passengers numbered 
1500; the train was made upin two sections, the 
first carrying 1,000, the second 500. The second 
train followed from five to ten minutes behind 
the first and crashed into it at May’s Landing, 
killing eighteen or twenty and injuring, more or 
less seriously, many more. The testimony of the 
engineer, conductor and brakeman indicate that 
the air-brake was out of order and failed to work, 
that a part of its mechanism is in the closets of 
the cars and might easily have been put out of 
order by being tampered with by some ignorant 
passenger, and that the track was wet, which 
further increased the difficulty of bringing the 
train to astand-still. Most extraordinary of all is 
the testimony of the assistant superintendent, 
that the rules of the West Jersey Ruilway require 
in such cases that the following train shall allow 
its predecessor five minutes start, to be increased 
to ten in the running, but ‘‘when nearing a place 
of meeting must run up and make the ‘meet’ at 
the same time that the first does.” Thus by the 
rules of the company the safety of its passengers 
is made to depend upon the perfect working of 
an air-brake which any fool on the train may 
tamper with and put out of order. This intrusts 
the passengers not to the skill and caution of 
trained officials but to the good sense of its excur- 
sionists, any one of whom may run one train into 
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another by bis ignorant meddlesomeness. Unless 
further investigation sball give a very different 
aspect to this affair it is clear that the man who 
is guilty of manslaughter is the one who made 
these extraordinary rules, not the engineer and 
conductor who were compelled to obey them. 
Apparently a little Civil Service Reform would 
not be out of order in our railroads and steam- 
boats. 


It would be vain to attempt to condense into 
a paregraph the substance of the valuable papers 
read before the Bankers’ Convention at Saratoga 
last week. The one which will naturally attract 
the most attention is the letter from Secretary 
Sherman, which is in some sense a defense, in 
some sense a eulogium, of our National Bank 
system. He shows what service the National 
Banks have rendered and are rendering to the 
country, and that since under existing legislation 
they can issue notes without limit as to amount, 
but all adequately secured by pledge of public 
stocks, they can furnish not only a uniform and 
sound currency but one which will adjust itself 
from time to time to public wants, under the gen- 
eral law of demand and supply, without Congres- 
sional legislation. He does not explicitly call for 
the gradual withdrawal of all government notes, 
leaving the currency to be furnished by the banks 
alone, but this would be a legitimate corollary 
from his statements, and perhaps one which he is 
pot unwilling others should draw from thew. 
The Convention appeals to Congress to stop the 
silver coinage, which is now going on at the rate 
of from two to four millions monthly, and which 
threatens to derange business and embarrass the 
Government; and it urges the immediate passage 
of a National bankrupt law of such a characteras 
to discourage fraud and afford ready and efficient 
relief to honest debtors, and place all creditors, 
wherever located, upon an equal footing, with a 
uniformity of administration throughout tbe 
country, and to secure a prompt and equitable 
distribution of assets of insolvent estates at the 
lowest possible cost. 


The business community will be glad to see that 
the Bar Asscciation of this State have begun to 
give serious consideration to the topic of the law’s 
delays and to consider metheds of relief. During 
the last thirty years the State has doubled in 
population and quadrupled in business, while the 
numerical force of the courts has not been 
materially increased. Asa consequence tbey are 
utterly unable to do their business, which is con- 
stantly accumulating on their hands. A year is 
required for the Court of Appeals to reach a case 
after it is placed on the calendar, and in some dis- 
tricts it requires two years for the lower court to 
reach it. The remedy proposed, an increase in 
the judicial force, is not in our judgment suffi- 
ciently radical, though the movement for a more 
radical remedy can hardly be expected to come 
from tbe Bar Association. That remedy is the 
repeal of all Jaws for the collection of debts where 
there is no security to be enforced, us in the ease 
of a mortgage, nor a fraud involved. Why should 
the people of the State, at an enormous expense 
of time and public money, slip in to prevent every 
foolish creditor from suffering the consequences 
of his own folly in giving credit where it is not 
deserved? Why should all the rest of the alpha- 
bet be taxed because A has trusted an untrust- 
worthy man’ The effect of sucha reform would 
be to make credit rest on a wholly personal basis; 
merchants would trust character, not purses. 
That business can be transacted on such a basis 
has long since been demonstrated by Wall 
Street, a vast proportion of whose contracts are 
not enforceable by any legal proceedings. It 
would save expense; it would relieve from jury 
duty; it would reduce taxation; it would dimin- 
ish quarrels and contentions; it would put credit 
on a sounder, truer basis; and it would develop 
character by giving to it a ratable value in the 
money market. 


A careful estimate based upon the census re- 
turns now published fixes the population of the 
United States at 48,456,000 as against 38,155,000 
ten years ago. Grave doubts exist, however, as 
to the accuracy of the count, since the ratio of in- 
crease in the South is represented as being more 
than twenty-eight per cent. while that in the 
North is less than twenty-seven per cent.; and it 


is an obvious fact that thousands have settled in 
the West and North-western States since 1870 while 
emigration to the South has remained almost sta- 
tionary. 


FAITH AND PROGRESS. 


EORGE MACDONALD in his lecture on 
Hamlet says of the over-anxious and dis- 
trustful Polonius, that his theory of life would 
have been sound if the devil had been God. In 
the history of thought two classes of thinkers 
have been constantly present; one accepting all 
onward movement as a promise of better things, 
and the other regarding every indication of prog- 
ress with alarm as an indication of the disinte- 
gration of society. There is a large class of peo- 
ple whose lives are filled with worry and anxiety 
because as they read current literature they find 
it full of suggestions of change, whose apprehen- 
sions are constantly aroused by the prevalent 
tendency to substitute new for old things, and 
who feel that the foundations are slipping from 
under their feet. They look upon progress as a 
disease, they are unable to see why things are not 
better as they are, and are fully convinced that 
the evils of life are mainly caused by that abnor- 
mally restless spirit which is constantly searehing 
out new and untried ways. The great accusation 
against Paul came from peopleof this class, who 
declared that he was one of those who turned the 
world upside down. The question with a great 
many seems to be not, Whatis true ? but, How 
shall we preserve intact statements and institu- 
tions as we now havethem? The real question at 
issue between those who regard progress as the 
natural unfolding of humanity and those whore- 
gard it as a disease is as to whether God governs 
the world or not; for if progress is in the main 
retrogression, if that tendency in human nature 
which bas filled history with a constant succession 
of changes be a disease, then it is impossible to 
find any trace of God’s plans for the development 
of men in the past, or to discover any divine hold 
upon the present. If, on the other hand, progress 
be regarded as the constant struggle of man to- 
wards light; if in spite of all its exaggerations 
and imperfections, its crudeness, and its occa- 
sional brutality, one can look upon it as the work- 
ing out of what is really the noblest in man, that 
which prompts bim to seek higher and better 
things, it becomes an omnipresent witness of God’s 
presence in human history. 
There is no doubt that this is an age of change, 


and that more than the ages which have imme- 


diately preceeded it, more than any age since the 
sixteenth century, it is transitional. Every such 
age is marked by great disorder: one cannot pull 
down old buildings and erect new without much 
confusion and discospfort. The leaders of the 
Reformation, Luther, Melancthon, Ridley, Lati- 
mer and Knox, were filled with apprehension as to 
the future of the world in their day. In Latimer’s 
letters, for instance, England is represented as 
losivg her old-time qualities, honesty, hospitality 
and heartiness. The disorder incident to great 
changes pressed upon them so closely that 
although they bad no wavering faith in the prin- 
ciples which they taught, and which were mainly 
responsible for those changes, their faith was 
somewhat staggered by the chaos around them. 
Considered from a material point of view the sta- 
tionary ages, if there ever were any, must have 
been the most comfortable. The tendency which 
prompts men to look backward to ‘‘the good old 
times” isnatural, and almost universal, and yet the 
student of history knows that ‘‘the good old 
times” never had any existence; that the moment 
one settles upon any period as being specially 
good it discloses at once the same restlessness, 
social and religious, which in one form or another 
has characterized every age since the world 
began. 

There was a time when the faith of men was 
largely based upon institutions. Society had, ap- 
apparently, in large measure reached its final 
stage of development; both in religion and in 
politics the foundations and superstructure were 
completed; and men lived as if their children and 
their children’s children were to inhabit the places 
in which they dwelt. But that conviction has long 
passed away; never in the history of the world 
have institutions been regarded as so temporary 
as at present; never has the appeal been so con- 


stantly made, not to tradition, or authority, but 
to reason and totruth. Rightly viewed, this is to 
be rejoiced in, for it is a striking evidence of the 
spiritual development of the world—a develop- 
ment only beginning to be understood—that the 
institutional life of society is daily declining as 
compared with its inner and spiritual life. The 
tremendous change which Christ introduced, when 
over and against the ceremonial and institutional 
life he introduced the free life of the Spirit, is being 
wrought out over the whole face -of the earth. 
Institutions of all kinds have largely lost their 
sacredness in the eyes of men. We have seen in 
our own day the destruction of so many historical 
monarchies thatthe faith in that once venerated 
form of government has been almost destroyed 
even among the Latin races. 

In its childhood society was governed by police 
force on a great scale, but now that it approaches 
maturity it finds itself capable of self-government, 
and discovers that institutions are nothing more 
than embodiments of its opinions and sentiments; 
as those opinions and sentiments change their 
external expression changes also. English polit- 
ical institutions command our respect not so much 
because they are venerable, or because they repre- 
sent the historic life of England, as because they 
stand for English political education and charac- 
ter, these latter and not the former being the 
foundation of English stability. Ifin the course 
of time English conviction and opinion should 
demand some other than a monarchical represen- 
tation, the new form of government, whatever it 
wight be, would carry with it the same elements 
of stability which the old embodied. The great 
office of institutions is educational, and when so- 
ciety has been educated to the point of self-gov- 
ernment the hold of institutions begins to lessen. 
That they will continue to the end there is no 
doubt; but that the changes in them will be con- 
stant, that they will be more und more regarded 
as the temporary expressions of conviction and 
sentiment, to be changed as conviction and senti- 
ment change, there is even less doubt. 

What is true of political and social institutions 
is equally true with regard to religious institutions. 
Churches and statements of belief cannot in the 
nature of things be final, but from age to age must 
adapt themselves to the expanding spiritual 
knowledge and needs of men; for the spiritual 
life, like the intellectual life, is progressive; it 


cannot rest in present attainments, or it ceases to 


be life. It must go forward through new experi- 
ences into new knowledge and power. So long as 
it does this the language in which it clothes itself 
to the eye and the ear will change from age to 
age. The true stability and hope of the world are 
not to be found in its external institutions or in | 
its church organizations, butin its spiritual life 
trained to obedience to the higher laws of God, 
which is the signiticance and end of all true prog- 
ress. Progress has its exaggerations, its false po- 
sitions, but these are inherent in its very nature. 
No great march of a great army was ever yet made 
without some disorder; but since it is God’s plan 
that is being worked out, and since its final result 
is to be the unfolding of man’s spirit into fuller 
and fuller conformity with the Spirit of God, the 
fearful and despondent may well comfort them- 
selves with the words of our Quaker poet: 


‘* Take heart! The Waster builds again; 
A charmed life old Goodness hath; 
The tares may perish, but the grain 
Is not for death.”’ 


NOTES. 


We give this week the first of three articles upon 
the New Revision of the Scriptures, in which the 
writer,,.who prefers to be unknown, discusses the 
uses of the new version and points out what should 
be its characteristic features and in what respects it 
should differ from the old in order to win for itself 
public approbation. Mr. Torrey’s highly interesting 
account of the Chinese in Boston, which may be 
taken also as fairly representing their life and habits 
elsewhere in this country, is concluded in this issue. 
As a picture of travel we offer Mr. Curtis Guild’s 
sketch of the Menai Bridge and Beaumaris Castle in 
Wales. Mr. Guild, who is known as the author of 
several interesting books of travel and as the editor 
of the Boston ‘‘Commercial Bulletin,’ is a keen ob- 
server, and draws some interesting comparisons be- 
tween American and English sights and customs. 
Almost another Picture of Travel is Mrs. Treat’s ten- 
der and artistic poem. Mr. Roe’s ‘“‘Day of Fate” 
reaches 1n this chaptera thrilling climax, which is not 
unlikely to keep our readers in expectation till next 
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week. Thesermon by Mr. Beecher will be found to 
be full of helpful suggestion as to the training of 


cbildren. 


Tbe German University System, according to a re- 
cent English writer, is steadily declining. The cen- 
tralizing tendencies developed by the Empire are 
showing themselves in educational matters, and the 
larger universities are gaining at the expense of the 
smaller ones. The facilities of migration from one 
university to another are so great that a slight change 
to the disadvantage of an inetitution results in an 
immediate loss of students. There is also an evident 
loss of the old idealism which made the student life of 
former times so active and engrossing. The Corps 
and Burschenschaften possess hardly a tithe of their 
former influence, owing largely to the substitution of 
militarism. Under the present system one entire year 
of the student’s residence at the university is claimed 
for military duty, and the university course is practi- 
cally reduced to three years. The best men are con- 
tinually drawn from the faculties of the smaller to 
the larger universities, and to obtain a place at Berlin, 
Bonn or Leipzig is the aim of every young professor 
throughout Germauy. Moreover, the ability of a pro- 
fessor is judged not by his acquirements asa scholar 
or his qualifications as a teacher, but by the quantity 
and quality of bis literary productions, so that an un- 
healthy impulse to write before one really has any- 
thing to say is widely prevalent. The increased cost 
of living tends to the same result by forcing the pre- 
fessors to write to keep soul and body together. The 
result is a superficial style of work, and a marked de- 
cline in thoroughness of scholarsbip and clearness of 
thought as compared with that of thirty years ago. 


It is to be hoped that the significance of the new 
movement to collect trustworthy news in London 
will be understood by the newspapers of both coun- 
tries. A number of prominent gentlemen interested 
in the Eastern question, and despairing of getting any 
reliable intelligence as to what is actually taking 
place in the East, bave formed themselves into an 
association ‘**to collect, receive aud diffuse intelli- 
gence from trustworthy, competent and impartial 
sources.” Rooms will be taken and the news, in the 
form of letters, will be accessible to subscribers. This 
seems like a return to the age of Queen Anne and the 
news-letter written in the coffee-houses and sent down 
from London to the provinces once or twice a week. 
It is rendered necessary by the failure of newspapers 
to report things as they are. Under the present sys- 
tem the correspondent has his eye on the editonal 
page and reports his facts to harmonize with the views 
expressed there. It would be of the greatest advan- 
tage to this country if impartial accounts of events 
and opinions conld be interchanged between the 
North and the South. 


Those Californians who have been worrying over a. 


Chinese population of 60,000 or 70,000 in San Francisco 
must be greatly relieved by the census returns. It 
appears that there arezless than 21,000 Mongolians in 
that city, and probably not more than 50,000 in the 
whole State. This decidedly reduces the size of the 
grievance, and suggests that the intense desire to 
protect American labor has stimulated the imagina- 
tion. Appalling as have been the descriptions of the 
evils of the oncoming Chinese wave, it is evident that 
China has still some population left at home. 


The Christian Union has already welcomed many 
of its friends to its new quarters and hopes to wel- 
come many more. The endless interruptions and an- 
hoyances predicted by our good natured but less 
favored contemporaries have not yet been ecxperi- 
enced by the editors. They were particularly glad 
last week to receive under their roof the Rev, Dr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Parker, of London, whose many friends 
in this country will regret their stay was so brief. 


We have received contributions as below for the 
famine sufferers at Oroomiah, Persia: 


MOUNT DESERT. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


OUNT DESERT is not a mountain: it is a range 
of mountains. The best point from which to. 
see it is one from which it is rarely seen except by 
fishermen and occasional yachtsmep, as we saw it last 
Saturday, sailing lazily along, with just wind enough 
to give us steerage way five miles out from its coast. 
Here one gees it as a mountain panorama; here I would 
£0, if I were an artist, to paint the island’s portrait. 
One of our party suggested a resemblance to the Cats- 
kills as seen from the Hudson; another, a likeness to 
the Highlands of the Hudson as seen from the river at 
Newburgh; I thought of the Franconia Hills as seen 
from Franconia. Either likeness will be apt to prove 
misleading to the reader; but either one may serve to 
Correct the idea of a single bold mountain jutting out 
into the sea, and give him instead an idea of a range 
of rocky hills, twelve to’fifteen miles in length, vary- 
ing in height from fifteen hundred feet downwards, 


and bordering the ocean. Islands and‘ lowlands lie 


between the greater portion of this range and the 
water’s edge. Only at the south-eastern extremity— 
Otter Cliff and Great Head—do the mountains fairly 
come down to the sea. There are few residences at 
these points now; but if growth continues for the next 
ten years at the rate of the past ten there will be plenty 
of cottages on these cliffs in 1890. The combination 
of mountains and sea, o@which so much has been said, 
is not, however, exaggerated. The mountains, if not 
high, are precipitous and bold, and rising almost from 
the level of the sea produce the effect of a much greater 
height. There are romantic rides through their val- 
leys, and more romantic climbs and rambles among 
their cliffs, and five or six lakes in the midst of 
them, and their heart is pierced by a sound—Soames 
Sound—running up from the sea. 

First a few words to the reader who does not happen 
to know where Mount Desert is. The coast of Maine 
is the wildest and most romantic of our whole Atlantic 
Coast; from Portland to its eastern boundary it is a 
succession of ledges, rocky islands and bold headlands, 
some of them pushed far out into the sea. Wildest 
and most romantic of all these coast islands, unless it 
be Grand Menan, which I have not seen, is Mount 


Desert, three hours’ steamboat sail, or thereabouts, 


east of Rockland at the mouth of the Penobscot River. 
I think the island first began to be known as a summer 
resort some eight or ten years ago. Five years agoa 
portion of our present party were at Bar Harbor, its 
favorite though not its best harbor, and there was one 
hotel and a few boarding houses. Since then artists 
have sketched it, newspaper writers have written it 
up, tourists ‘have written to friends glowing eulo- 
giums of its health and beauty, and lines of travel have 
been established, Bar Harbor, from being a little fish- 
ing village with one summer hotel, where one might 
go to substitute the quiet of nature for the excitements 
of society, has become a conventional American water- 
ing place with ten or a dozen hotels, I know not how 
many smaller boarding-houses, streets of little shops, 
a public library and two churches. The Americans 
are a gregarious people; and coming to Mount Desert, 
with acres of absolutely uncleared forest, rocky land 
useful for nothing conceivable but building sites, its 
summer visitors camp as closely as if the forests were 
full of wild Indians and the only safety of sojourners 


was to huddle together. The various points along the 4 


shore are being, however, gradually occupied with 
cottages of those who make the island their summer 
home; and at some not distant day some one of these 
points will become the site of a really fine hotel, where 
those can come who want nature and repose. At 
present Bar Harbor is a conglomerate, suggesting in 
its various phases of life, Newport, Long Branch and 
Martha’s Vineyard. The growth of the place may be 
indicated by the reported facts, part of the gossip I 
picked up yesterday from an O. M. D.*, that land 
which sold a few years ago for $3,000 is now held at 
$30,000; that a bold promontory, on whose rocks noth- 
ing can ever grow but the hardy evergreens of Maine, 
and containing some two or three hundred acres, has 
just been sold for $100,000; and that fifty private cot- 
tages were put up last winter and spring. 

There are two peculiarities of Bar Harbor not to be 
seen at any other watering place I have visited, at 
least not in equal prominence: the conveyances and 
the costumes. The fashionable conveyance js the 
buckboard. These buckboards stand about the streets 
everywhere, especially in front of the large hotels. 
They are of two sizes; for the larger, with seats for 
six—or nine, with a little crowding—and a small seat 
for the driver, and drawn by two horses, the charge is 
$2 an hour; forthe smaller, with seats for four—which 


| can be made-to hold six—and a driver's seat, and 


drawn by one horse, the charge is $l an hour. The 
tariff appears to be fixed as inexorably as if it were 
established by municipal regulation. The horses are 
tough, wiry-looking creatures; the buckboard is avery 
comfortable vehicle for a not too long ride; and our 
driver drove rapidly and proved a most accommodat- 
ing guide. 

As to costumes, I think one may see a greater vari- 
ety and more picturesqueness in an hour than any- 
where else in a fortnight. The ladies’ dresses are too 
much for my pen. Bright colors appear to be the 
favorite. One young lady in a striped red and white 
garment, whom we met in the woods and I afterward 


‘saw on the pier, instantly suggested to the imagina- 


tion the dress of an escaped convict. If her ambition 
was to be stared at she certainly succeeded; and the 


variety of costume is so great at Bar Harbor that to 


succeed in that laudable ambition is no small test of 
feminine ingenuity. The gentlemen—except foreigners 
who are unfamiliar with the ways of the island, or 
visitors who decline to act on the motto, When you 
are in Rome do as the Romans do—dress in knee- 


***Old Mount Deserter,’’a title given in Mount Desert soci- 
ety to thoSe who have been at the island four seasons in suc- 


breeches, long stockings and,low shoes, with every 
variety of jacket or coat except the common cuts. 
This costume is admirably adapted to mountain climb- 
ing, and if you are an O. M. D. you are supposed of 
course to be a tremendous mountain climber. But to 
see young swells who never in their lives climbed 
anything more fatiguing than a flight of stairs, and 
who think that a hotel without an elevator is a 
‘‘fwightful boah, you-a know,” lounging round the 
hotel piazzas, cigar in mouth, dressed in shart jackets, 
knee-breeches, long stockings and mountain shoes, is 
just a trifle amusing—as well as picturesque. 

Last year some of the contemporaries of The Chris- 
tian Union were inclined to take it severely to task 
because in its columnsI said that the Puritan Sabbath 
was not going but had gone, a statement illustrated 
by, if not based upon, a Sabbath’s experience at Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. The statement has been anew illus- 
trated and further confirmed by my experience this 
year at Bar Harbor. The steamboats came and went— 
three of them, I think; the row boats and canoes and 
cat-boats played back and forth in the harbor; the 
guests lonnged on the hotel piazzas; and certainly a 
considerable proportion of the shops were open and 
doing a fair trade. The most Puritan portion of the 
community appeared to be the Penobscot Indians, who 
have an encampment here. After church we walked 
over to their tents; the flies were down; no work was 
going on, and no selling. The buckboards did not 


not in any considerable numbers; but we were accos- 
ted as we landed from our yacht by a gentlemanly 
driver who wanted to know if we wanted a drive; and 
if I did not misjudge there were some/people at Bar 
Harbor that Sunday who did want a dfive. The two 
churches were filled; the Episcopal 
crowded that we gave up attempting t 
trance and retreated to the other. But oth churches 
together will hardly hold more than five\or six hun- 
dred, and there were at least five or six thpusand per- 
sons in the village. There was certainly nb semblance 
of disorder or boisterousness of any kind; and of 
course there is no drinking, or at least tere is not a 
public drinking shop or bar, for Mount Desert is under 
the Maine law; but if Cotton Mather chuld rise from 
his grave and walk through the streets/ of Bar Harbor 


guess that he was in a Puritan village a Puritan 
Sabbath. I repeat, The Puritan SabbathASs not going, 
it has gone; and our question of to-dgy is not, How 
can we preserve what no longer exists? but, What 
shall we put in its place? or, if you prefer, How shall 
we rebuild and restore it? 

Mount Desert must be a most delightful summer 
resort. It is mount and sea and lake in one. [Its cli- 
mate is cool; changeable even for the Atlantic coast; 
but the fresh air of the ocean and the sweet odors of 
the pines make its air as delicious as it is healthful. 
I would not advise it for any person of delicate lungs; 
por for one who cannot bear to wear flannel in sum- 
mer; nor for one too lazy to change his dress once or 
twice a day, if need be, with change of wind and con- 
sequently of temperature. It is nota sanitarium. But 
for a person of sound constitution, an active disposi- 
tion and common sense I can imagine no resting-place 
more delightful in the dog-days. There is society for 
those who want it, and there are retreats ‘far from 
the madding crowd” for those who want nature and 
repose. There are mountain drives and mountain con- 
veyances built expressly for them; there are magnifi- 
cent outlooks from the mountain peaks (from Green 
Mountain upwards of four hundred islands can be seen 
along the coast, with the broad Atlantic stretching 
out from them); there are lakes and fresh-water fish 
ing among them; there is the sea and salt-water fishing 
in it; there are canoes, and Indians to paddle them, 
and cat-boats, and marines to sail them; and there is 
always the surf beating against the rocks, and never 
playing the same tune or repeating the same forms. 
There are cottages, there are hotels, there are private 
boarding houses and there is no end of camping ground. 
We passed one camp of half adozen tents yesterday. 
For quiet and repose South-west* Harbor is better 
than Bar Harbor; for it still retains much of its 
‘wonted New England simplicity. Its waters are land- 
locked, and are safe for boating. Soames Sound opens 
into it, a sort of miniature Highdands of the Hudson 
or Lake George, five or six miles long and from half 
to three-quarters of a mile broad, and is a curious and 
interesting feature. But in combination of mountain 
and ocean, in social life, and in conveniences of varied 
accommodations — boats, carriages, horses, shops, 
guides—Bar Harbor is, I judge, far superior. The 
best route is by steamboat from Portland direct to 
the island; the best time to come isin July and Au- 
gust, and the prudent traveler will write in advance 
for accommodations, for one hotel this season has 
refused seven hundred applicants. L. A. 
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stand, as on Monday, waiting for customers, at least - 


| on a Sunday morning it is certain that he would never — 
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MALINES. 
By H. TREAT. 
WN ALINES ! Malines! 
The memory of thy quiet, grass-grown streets, 
Thy sunlit ‘‘ Place,” where stately Margaret* keeps 
Her constant watch, still lingers, like the beats 
Of thy cathedral bell ; which never sleeps, 


But on the throbbing air sounds out the knell of by- 
gone times. 


Malines! Malines ! 

Thy rippling river, like a silver thread 
Winds in and out, by ancient city walls. 
Again, in blissful dream, I seem to tread 
Upon the bridge, and listen as there falls 


ried on so quietly and with so little publicity. The 
companies of scholars who have met together from 
month to month have very wisely made no noise, but 
have kept their processes of working and the partial 
results to themselves. They have, in this way, avoided 
all that criticism and difference of opinion which would 
have certainly been occasioned by the making known of 
individual changes. The work might have been checked 
by adverse judgment when hal finished, but now it will 
make its appeal as a complete whole. 

There are some questions of interest which pre- 
sent themselves at this stage of the progress of the 
undertaking—when the results are so soon to become 
public—and it may not be improper to consider them 
in the columns of The Christian Union. These ques- 
tions, to the answering of which we would contribute 


ably, gain a firm place in some churches in even less 
time than this, and wherever it has secured its place 
it will not lose it. It will hold firmly all that it gains, 
and will be continually taking possession of what it 
has not already made its own. 

We think it unfortunate in this respect, we may re- 
mark at this poiut: that the entire Scriptures are not 
to be published in the new revision together. If the 
Old and New Testaments were to appear simultaneous- 
ly, so that the whole book came tothe churches and 
the individual reader at once, and must be accepted 
or rejected as a whole, we cannot doubt that the pros- 
pects of its success in the ways already suggested | 
would be much increased. The issuing of the New 
Testament by itself will be attended by somewhat of 
the same disadvantage which would have resulted if 


Upon my ear the faintest melody of far off chimes. 


Malines ! Malines ! 

The bees hum drowsily amid the flowers 

That hang from quaint old gardens o’er the stream, 
Where noiselessly the dial marks the hours 

With shadowy finger as the sun’s bright beam 

Lights up once more the time-worn stone, and makes it 


a few suggestions, are such as the following:Is the 
new revision likely to be successful? What may we 
reasonably hope from it in the way of improvement, and 
what are the limits beyond which it cannot go? What 
are some of the advantages to the readers of the Eng- 
lish Scriptures which will be secured? 

Is the New Revision likely to be successful? By 


a single Gospel or Epistle had been published. It will 
seem to the critics and the public that the undertak- 
ing is still incomplete; and that the half-finished work 
may be rejected, or at least that the question of its 
reception may be deferred until the whole is done. 
As it has been deemed necessary, however, for what 
we may suppose to be strong reasons, to delay the 
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glow again. 


Malines ! Malines ! 

Again I seem to gaze far up the height 

Of sculptured stone which forms the lofty spire 

Of thy cathedral; and with footsteps light 

Enter the open door, while from the choir 

Comes solemnly the chant of white-robed priests with 
soft amen. 


Malines ! Malines! 

Thy unreality the thought rebukes 

That I, myself, am real; I, too, look down 

From some old painted canvas like thy Dukes 

Where many a deed of valor and renown 

In days of yore bas been enacted to thy praise, Malines! 


Malines ! Malines ! 

The chimes have ceased in yonder lofty tower, 

And the great clock remorselessly and slow 

Tolls off the hour; I start, and drop the flower 

O’er which I dreamed, and let it fall below 

Upon the water, and it floats away as floats the scene. 
ANTWERP, Belgium. 


THE NEW REVISION OF THE ENG- 


LISH BIBLE. 
[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR. ] 
I, 

HE work of Bible revision, which has been going 
forward in England and our own country for 
_ nearly ten years, has now progressed so far that the 
publication of the New Testament in the revised form 
is expected within the present year. This work was 
begun in England under as favorable auspices as could 
have been anticipated in the present age. In this coun- 
try it was less conspicuous in its origin; but from the 
first it excited the interest of many minds. Toa 
considerable proportion of the Christian people of both 
nations, however, it was a comparatively unknown en- 
terprise, and to large numbers it was a matter of grave 
doubt whether any revision of the version which had 
been so long used could be made without more of evil 
resulting from the attempt than of good. A few 
years earlier, no doubt, the majority of voices against 
the undertaking would have been so great as to have 
rendered success impossible. Indeed, those who advo- 
cated the cause of revision at that period were ready 
frankly to confess that the time for it had not yet 
come. But previous to 1870 much progress was 
manifest in public opinion; and the way seemed to be 
providentially opened so far as to make the beginning 
both wise and safe. Since that date, as the fact has 
become more and more appreciated that the work not 
only had been commenced but was going forward 
steadily, much thought has been given to the subject. 
The minds of those who read the Bible have become 
more and more accustomed to the idea that there 
existed a necessity for revision, and that an advantage 
of no little moment would result from it. With each 
successive year a larger number have come to look 
favorably upon the work, to dismiss their fears and 
doubts, and to anticipate hopefully the appearance of 
the old version in its new form. Those who, like 
Bishop Coxe, still consider the movement originated 
ten years ago by the Convocation of Canterbury an 
_ * jll-starred ” one are in a small minority. Those, on 
the other hand, who are glad to know that it was thus 
originated, and who are ready to give the new work 
a calm reading and a fair judgment, are found in every 

denomination as the great body of intelligent people. 
It is fortunate, no doubt, that the work has been car- 


*In the **Grande Piace’’ of Malines is a statue of Margaret 
of Austria, daugnter of Maximilian I., celebrated as Regent 
of the Netherlaads, aad instructress of Vharles V. 


this question we mean, is it probable that it will soon 
take the place of the version of 1611 and become the 
Bible in common use among the churches? We think 
this question may be answered in the affirmative. 
Of course, the success will be dependent on the ex- 
cellence of the work. No revision which does not 
justify itself by a manifest superiority to the work 
which it revises, or which exhibits in its execution 
great and frequent defects as well as unsatisfactory 
results, can be accepted. But the public will be slow 
to believe that the ablest men in the English and 
American companies, who have been engaged in this 
work for ten years, will issue a revision of such a 
character. When it is issued the names of these men 
will secure for it at least a most respectful and favor- 
able consideration. The critics who oppose it will 
have to make their objections good, and prove their 
ability to criticise by a scholarship and taste fully equal 
to that of those whom the public has already learned to 
honor. But, supposing the work to be well done, will 
it be accepted? It will be, we think, for these reasons: 

1. The mass of Christian people, having been led to 
expect the appearance of the work with interest, will 
be indisposed to reject it when it comes to them. We 
are not in the conservative ages any longer. We are 
progressive. The need for a new revision having been 
recognized, we are not so full of devotion to the old 
and the past as to be unwilling to have the need sup- 
plied. Those who would not allow the old sound and 
the familiar form of words to be changed, even for the 
sake of a true presentation of the sense of a passage 
of Scripture, do not abound as they once did. They 
are diminishing in numbers and influence. They are 
falling to the rear, and the world is pushing on beyond 
them. Their voice of lamentation or of warning will 
be less and less heeded as a real good is offered to all 
who wait for it. What it took thirty or fifty years to 
accomplish two centuries ago may now be realized in 
one-half of that time. The public decision is given 
speedily and it favors what is new and better, and not 
what is old because it is old. 

2. There can be no question that avery general in- 
terest has been awakened to know what changes and 
improvements will be made in the new work. This 
interest is so great, and of so legitimate and praise- 
worthy a kind, that we cannot doubt that the revision 
will be sought for and read most widely as soon as it 
appears. Every one who has been accustomed to read 
and study the Scriptures will at once examine it with 
the greatest attention. Ashe finds in it changes of 
translation or new forms of expression which clear 
away the obsurities and difficulties that have troubled 
him for years, he will say to himself, This is the: book 
which I must use for my daily reading. He will read 
the old and the new together until he has thoroughly 
examined them both and compared them with each 
other. But when this has been fully done, and the 
new work has established its superiority, he will 
choose it for himself. His neighbor and friend will go 
through the same process and will reach the same re- 
sult. And the process will not be one requiring years 
for its completion. 

3. The same thing will take place with regard to the 
public reading in the churches. Ministers will know 
that their people will be glad to hear the new revision 
read, and they will have a strong impulse themselves 
to read it before their congregations. This will be 
done by hundreds of clergymen, by no concerted ac- 
tion but as each one shall act for himself. But when 
itis once done, and the new work shall have commend- 
ed itself (as, ifit is what we may reasonably expect 
itto be, it will commend itself), the people and the 
preacher alike will be unwilling to return to the older 
but inferior Version. Now all this might have required 
the lapse of a generation to bring it about, a century 
ago, But to-day it may be accomplished in five or ten 


years. Ifthe work is well doae, it will, not improb- 


publication of the New Testament no longer, we may 
say that we do not believe this fact will prevent the 
reception of the work, though it may hinder it in some 
measure and for a short time. 

4. The success of the revision may be anticipated 
because of its character. If the announcements which 
have been made from time to time respecting it are 
to be credited, and no doubt they are, the style and 
language have been carefully conformed to the old 
version. The committees who have had the work in 
charge have declared repeatedly that they had no rad- 
ical designs, and the very constitution of their body, 
as given in Dr. Schaff’s volume on Revision, shows 
that they are bound to make as few changes as pos- 
sible, consistently with faithfulness. The little vol- 
ume also, published by the American Sunday-school 
Union and consisting of brief essays on different parts 
of the work, written by various members of the Amer- 
ican Committee—though it does not profess to give 
the public what has been actually done—clearly indi- 
cate the principles on which the work has been 
carried forward. 

Were the new book to appear as something entirely 
different from the old one it might, and doubtless 
would, so greatly offend the Christian public as to 
cause its rejection. But being only an improved edi- 
tion, as it were, of the old, there will belittle to arouse 
opposition or excite offense. Such changes only will 
be discovered as are calculated to make the meaning 
clearer, or to put the reader in possession of all that 
the sacred writers said precisely as they said it, and 
of nothing which they did not say. At the same 
time, the familiar and antique style will carry with it 
the resemblance and the charm of the book which we 
have known from our childhood. The question for 
early decision, therefore, will be simply this: Shall we 
take and read—not a new book instead of an old one, 
but—the old book with its imperfections largely re- 
moved, or with them still remaining? Who can doubt 
what the answer will be which the intelligent Chris- 
tian public will give to this question? 

For these reasons we. believe the work will prove to 
be successful with regard to the end for which it was ~ 
undertaken. That it will meet opposition from a few, 
and criticism of all sorts from many, can hardly be 
doubted. But it.will win its way, in spite of these 
things, with the masses of religious people and readers 
of the Bible, and the opposition will gradually pass 
away. The other questions suggested we defer to 
another occasion. X. 


THE CHINESE IN BOSTON. 
II. 
By JosgepH A. TORREY. 

LTHOUGH in his own country the Chinaman is 

fixed to one locality, like a tree, yet, once up- 

rooted from his native soil, he is inclined to drift like 

seaweed on the waters. At home he is bound to one 

spot by ties of kindred, custom and prejudice, by the 

inadequate means of travel, and by the difference of 

dialect in neighboring provinces, which interferes with 

oral communication. But in America these barriers 

do not exist. There are Chinamen in Boston who 

have traveled not only from ocean to ocean but from 

Texas to Maine, or returned twice to their native land. 
One has had a laundry in London. 

New-comers arrive in the spring. In many instances 
they are invited thither by their kinsmen or acquaint- 
ances, who send drafts for their passage when needed. 
Everv Chinaman is sure of a welcome here among his 
people, and is given a home without charge till he 
finds employment. They would deem it uncourteous 
to require payment for board from one who had no 
work. They also lend money to each other, taking no 
receipt, bat exacting interest. | 

The Chinese do not work on Sunday, being obliged 
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to conform to our laws. Monday is with them a day 
of leisure. They spend it in a social manner or in 
shopping. The washers resume work in the evening, 
and the ironers on the following day. Their chief 
holiday is New Year’s, which is like our New Year and 
Thanksgiving combined. The Chinese months are 
junar, and thirteen in number. This year their New 
Year fell on the ninth of February. The day is spent 
in visiting and exchanging New Year cards. The Chi- 
nese are said to be the inventors of visiting cards. 
These New Year cards are of red paper, and are in- 
scribed with the name ofthe donor. They are tacked 
upon the walls of the laundry, where they remain until 
next New Year. The day is wholly given to jollity 
and good fellowship. Each laundry spreads a table in 
the front shop with dried and candied fruits, lychees, 
maccaroni, betel-nuts, pickled melon-seeds, preserves, 
and other native delicacies. In the evening a dinner 
is served in true Chinese style, with multitudinous 
courses. This holiday has a religious significance, 
and those who still cling to idolatry offer incense and 
food to the ‘‘ kitchen god,’ who is supposed to par- 
take of the spiritual elements of the feast. In China 
the festival continues two or three weeks, but here a 
single day is devoted to it, and the doors are not closed 
against business. Those who cannot otherwise make 
calls without interfering with business will engage a 
carriage and commence their round of visits at three 
o’clock in the morning, returning in time for business 
and for receiving the calls of their friends. Those 
who live at a distance, as East Boston, will ‘‘ receive” 
at the shop ofa friend more centrally located. Their 
form of greeting is not by shaking each other’s hands 
but by clasping and shaking their own. 

The diet of the Chinaman differs from our own, but 
it is a mistake to suppose that they eat the flesh of un- 
clean animals. Rice and tea are present at every 
meal. Pork and chickens they esteem above all other 
meats. Fowls are purchased alive. They also eat 
fish. They breakfast at ten, and dine at four. They 
fare more sumptuously on Sundays and Mondays, as 
they then have more leisure for cooking. Rice is 
boiled and eaten from a bowl, which is held to the lips 
while the rice is pushed into the mouth with chop- 
sticks. Other food is cut into junks and placed in a 
central dish. The company take the food from the 
dish with their chopsticks, one hand being held under 


the morsel in its passage from the dish to the mouth. 


They eat soup with a spoon of porcelain. No knives, 
forks nor plates are used in eating. Bread, butter, 
milk or potatoes are not eaten, except by those who 
have been servants in American families.- Tea is the 
sole beverage. It is drank warm, without milk or 
sugar. When a Chinaman was asked if he never drank 
anything besides tea, he did not reply, ‘‘ hardly ever,” 
but answered with an expressive shrug, ‘‘ No, Chinee 
stomach no can—make sick.” It is only the American 
stomach that can entertain pie and ice water. The 
Chinese are not yet sufficiently civilized to use malt or 
spirituous liquors, and it is to be hoped they never 
will be. 

_A store in connection with one of the laundries sup- 
plies teas, clothing, shoes, dried food and sweetmeats, 
imported from San Francisco or Canton. 

Should you invite a Chinaman to dine with you he 
willuse a knife and fork gracefully, eat whatever is set 
before him, and, out of deference to his host, drink 
his tea with milk and sugar. He will not touch the 
food with his fingers. He will not stare at the strange 
things he may see, but will take an intelligent interest 
in whatever you may be pleased to show him. With 
native courtesy he will demean himself like a gentle- 
man. 

Should you accept an invitation to dine with him 
you will find it hard to use chopsticks, and still harder 
to eat what is set before you. You will probably be 
confronted with a dish containing a moist mass of fish, 
flesh, fowl and fruit, all cooked together and half 
submerged in a suspicious-looking liquid. Your first 
impression on tasting the mess will be that of appall- 
ing freshness. They use no salt in cooking. The 
second and succeeding impressions are indescribable. 
Suffice it to say, you will not soon seek another invita- 


tion to dine d la Chinois. : 


Their costume is partly native and partly American. 
The Sam, or blouse, is a loose garment reaching nearly 
to the knee, with flowing sleeves, and fastened at the 
left breast with five buttons, emblematic of the five 
virtues. It is made of various materials, from coarse 
blue cotton to broadcloth and brocade’silk. Under it 
is worn a white shirt, and in cold weather a long 
quilted waistcoat. They wear no collar or cravat. 
Their limbs are encased in pantaloons of the American 
pattern, but substantially made by Chinese tailors. 
Their feet, which are small, are clothed in white 


‘Stockings and Chinese shoes or Yankee boots. A felt 


hat completes the costume, which is worn ungrace- 
fully by reason of the queue which is girded about 
the head underneath it, They bathe frequently, wear 


no beard, and shave the front portion of the head once 
a month. 

Their language is to our ears an unintelligible jar- 
gon, more like the gobble of a turkey than a human 
sound. Coming from a warm climate, they endure 
our winter’s cold not without discomfort but with 
no serious injury. One of them, on being asked how 
he liked cold weather, replied, with true philosophy, 
‘‘’Spose no likee, no can helpee.” It was this man 
who, having learned to swear on shipboard, was one 
day driving the young hoodlums from the door of his 
laundry with angry and profane words. At the moment 
a good gentleman who happened along tried to im- 
press upon him the sinfulness of swearing. The 
Chinaman quickly responded, ‘‘ No swear, no scare.” 

In regard to opium smoking, as far as we can learn, 
the practice prevails to some extent, but is regarded 
as a vice and frowned upon by the more virtuous. 
There are no smoking dens, as in Canton and San 
Francisco. The most prominent vice of the Chinese 
is gambling. Here, however, it is held in wholesome 
check by fear of the police. Cards and dominoes are 
used, and the stakes are usually Chinese brass coin of 
less than acent in value: but the excitement of the 
game frequently leads to the venture of larger stakes. 

On the whole they exhibit as few of the vices and as 
many of the virtues as we might reasonably expect. 
They are temperate, industrious, faithful and _ filial, 
and mind their own business. 

Something is being done to bring these heathen at 
our doors to a knowledge of the religion of Jesus. 
Miss Harriette Carter, of the Boston City Mission, 
very early had her attention drawn to these people. 
Two or three came to her for instruction in reading 
and writing, and one year ago, with the aid of the 
Rev. David Jones, a Welsh evangelist, who had been 
engaged in a similar work at the West, a Chinese 
Sunday-school was formed at Chambers St. Chapel. 
Mr. Jones remained but a few months; but the school 
has flourished and tncreased under Miss Cuarter’s care 
until it numbers fifty scholars. It meets every Sunday 
afternoon at the Mt. Vernon Church vestry. The 
teachers are principally ladies. Each teacher has but 
one scholar. The Chinamen are eager to learn, and 
bring to their study the same habits of application 
which characterize their daily work. A primer in 
English and Chinese is used and they are graduated 
from this to the Bible, these two being the only text- 
books used. It is a pleasure to teach them, they are so 
eagér tolearn. They make commendable progress in 
what must seem to them a complicated language 
compared with their own, which has neither number, 
person, case nor tense. Their books, too, are as un- 
like ours as possible. In the Chinese, each character 
represents a word; consequently there is no spelling. 
Their words are written in lines running from the top 
to the bottom of the page. The first line of the page 
is at the right, and their books begin at what we 
should call the last page. Very curiously, too, some 
of their words have a decidedly antipodal sound and 
signification; thus the Chinese word for ‘‘ snow” is 
soot, and for ‘‘ righteousness,” sin. Their faculty of 
imitation enables them rapidly to become proficient in 
writing. Some of them will learn to write a beautiful 
hand in a few weeks. Their object in joining the 
school is to become acquainted with our language, and 
thns hetter qualified to succeed in business. This is 
not the highest of motives, but is sufficient to enable 
the teachers to gain their attention and impart higher 
truths. The teachers occasionally invite their scholars 
to their houses, to dine or to study. The Chinese are 
thus introduced into Christian homes; they see how 
we live, how our children are trained, and how our 
women are respected. Their self-respect is increased, 
their prejudice is diminished, and they are led to look 
with favor upon a civilization and religion of which 
they see its best fruits. Many, in this way, have been 
led to renounce idolatry, and some give good evidence 
of a Christian spirit when subjected to temptation and 
persecution. That the pupils are grateful to their 
teachers is shown by look and word and by frequent 
gifts of choice tea and fruits. They soon learn that 
Christian men and women are their friends, and that 
only bad people are their enemies. They will return 
to China, if not as missionaries, certainly as not hostile 
to Christianity, and purged of much of the superstition 
which formerly clung to them. 

Ata Christmas Festival prepared for the school all 
the Chinese in the city were invited, and they attended 
in large numbers. The scholars improved the occasion 
to present their superintendent and teachers with 
many tokens of their gratitude. On the sixteenth of 
February last, in honor of the Chinese New Year, the 
Chinamen gave a festival to their teachers and friends, 
at which two hundred and fifty persons sat down to a 
bountiful repast enlivened by the strange music of a 
Chinese orchestra. The Chinamen made all the ar- 
rangements and bore the entire expense of the enter- 


tainment. 


The question is often asked, What will be the result, 
socially and politically, of this immigration? In 
regard to numbers, there need be no fear. That will 
be regulated by the law of supply and demand. A 
Chinaman will not tarry very long where he cannot 
make money. Already the tide is turning back from 
the Pacific coast. As a people they are harmless, 
peaceable, and self-supporting. They will bear a large 
measure of abuse before they will retaliate, while in no 
country to which they have migrated have they shown 
a spark of political ambition. A more pertinent inqui- 
ry would be, How can we best employ their industry 
to develop our country’s resources? How may we 
civilize and Christianize them that they may assimilate 
with our population, or carry back with them the ele- 
ments of progress which shall permeate and leaven 
their own vast empire? It can never be good political 
economy to doinjustice to any people. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 


A DAY OR TWO IN WALES. 
By GUILD. 

= HE Penrhyn Arms” is the principal hotel in 

Bangor, and ‘‘can make up ninety beds,” so 

the guide-books told us; but ‘‘ ‘ The George’ is a nice 

hotel and more quiet,” suggested a friend; and rest 

and quietness—at least, such quantity of it as the 

American tourist in Europe is willing to allow him- 

self—is a pleasant suggestion after the sail from Dub- 

lin to Holyhead, and the rail-ride from the latter place 
to Bangor. 

On reaching it the visitor finds what appears to be 


flowering chestnut trees, but with the landlady at 
the door in all the grandeur of a rustling black silk 
dress, her ‘‘ manageress’”’ on one hand, and ‘ boots ” 
and the housemaid at the other, to testify to its char- 
acter as an inn. | ; 

Most Americans, I presume, who have traveled in 
the interior of England and halted at such inns as have 
not yet so far advanced their conveniences as to estab- 
lish a public drawing-room, have ascertained that the 
traveler, unless he be a single gentleman merely want- 
ing lodging and breakfast, loses caste unless a sitting- 
room or parlor be ordered with his sleeping-room. In 
the parlor dinner may be served with all the state 
and solemnity which an Englishman attaches to that 
meal; the serious old flunkey in a white cravat and 
well preserved dress-coat waits upon you so sadly and 
slowly that you fear to laugh or talk loudly in his 
presence, under some vague impression that he must 
have left the funeral of his wife or mother to perform 
his service; all is quiet, secluded, private and eminent- 
ly proper. The average American chafes at this re- 
straint; he desires to see who are his fellow travelers ; 
to observe life, manners, customs; to hear *‘the news,” 
which is the first thing he asks for of friends when he 
meets them on his travels in his own country. That 
quiet enjoyment, that perfect rest which is so often 
enlarged upon by visitors at old-fashioned English 
country hotels will soon become tiresome to an Ameri- 
can who is in the enjoyment of good health, whose 
past life has been one of any activity, and the very 
nature of whose being is to have all the duties of to- 
day performed according to the latest inventions and 
conveniences of the time, and not as they were per- 
formed in the last century. 

‘‘The George” is eminently an English establishment 
although situated in Wales; the ‘“‘boots” was the old 
traditional one, with worsted-sleeved waistcoat, cor- 
duroys and high-lows complete, and the ‘“‘manageress” 
with neat cap, bows and smart air, had had much “‘hex- 
perience in London.” The spacious and pleasant 
‘* Coffee Room” had a grand bow-window and others 
commanding a view of Menai Straits and that beauti- 
ful tron highway in the air, Menai Bridge; so we de- 
cided at once on dining in the ‘‘Coffee Room,” the 
table to be set in the bow-window aforesaid. 

‘* What would you be pleased to horder?” 

Now, although you are informed that you can have 
‘‘anythink you like” at an English provincial hotel, it 
is safe to assume that you will have the English regu- 
lation dinner, and the choice will be one of two joints. 
For the solid substantials the Englishman has pro- 
found respect, but the inventions of the French 
cuisine or the numerous appetizing titbits of the 
American dinner-table he gives no heed to; for French 
and American pastry he has the most profound con- 
tempt. Here is the regulation bill of fare for English 
inns, which will be readily recognized by those who 


roast lamb (or beef), potatoes, peas, cabbage, 
‘‘ sweets ;”’ this last, at the provincial hotels, consists 
in your choice of rhubarb or gooseberry pie, denomina- 
ted tarts, both so sour as to set your teeth on edge 
and the under crust the consistency of a wet napkin. 
After ‘‘sweets”’ comes half of a tremendous cheese, 


some biscuits and olives, a few nuts and raisins, and 


a well-to-do country mansion, situated in a grove of . 


have visited them: Soup, fish (either soles or whiting), | 
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dinner is ended. Let not the uninitiated traveler fondly 
fancy that bananas, figs, oranges, grapes, apples, pears, 
peaches, strawberries, cherries, ice-cream, water ices, 
cakes or confectionery are coming in as a wind-up to 
his feast; such rarities, or some of them, may be had 


in large cities, but the bill that will follow will cause 


the eyes of him who orders them to expand with won- 
der and his pulses to tingle with indignation. 

We were fortunate in having a bright, clear atmos- 
phere in which to view the beautiful panoramic pict- 
ure of the great bridge spanning the straits, the swift 
rushing stream beneath and the incoming of the daily 
steamer from Liverpool to its landing upon the oppo- 
site shore, and a sunset that rivaled any of the famed 
Italian ones followed by that prolonged and gradually 
lessening light which does not fade entirely into dark- 
ness till long past nine in the evening. This light 
produced a most charming and picturesque effect upon 
the scene before us; especially the huge bridge, be- 
neath the central span of which a vessel with tall 
masts and all sails spread glided, with plenty of space 
to spare—as through the portal of an ocean cathedral 
—to the sea; the tall arches either side,the gothic win- 
dows and the ornamental tracery of the roof sharply 
drawn against the deepening blue of the sky beyond. 
But one needs a near inspection of, this wonderful 
specimen of workmanship to fully appreciate its mag- 
nitude and beauty. To obtain an idea of the first, one 
should really see it from the water as he passes be- 
neath in a boat; this we did not do, but, as the bridge 
is within an easy stroll from the hotel, visited it the 
next morning after 8% regulation English breakfast of 
chops and heggs.’ 

Although figures may give some idea of the magni- 


tude of this grand triumph of human skill, the feature 


which most strikes the visitor is the wondrous grace 
and beauty of the structure, which would hardly seem 
to attach to so ponderous a piece of work, but which is in 
a measure accounted for by the position in which it is 
placed, rendering it a graceful adjunct to the beautiful 
surrounding scenery. Entering upon the bridge, we 
found that there were two fine roadways, each twelve 
feet wide, and two passages for foot passengers. Near 
approach shows the suspending wires and chains, that 
have appeared in the distance like the filaments of a 
spider’s web, to be gigantic. Each of the suspending 
piers rises fifty-three feet above the flooring, and the 
length of the suspended part of this aerial highway is 
553 feet between the two piers, and the whole length 
of the roadway, from shore to shore, 1,000 feet. Six- 
teen great chains, of five bars, each bar ten feet long, 
three inches wide and having six connecting lengths 
at each joint which are one foot four by eight inches 
and an inch thick, form the supporting power, and 
about four million three hundred and seventy-five 
pounds of iron were used in the structure. 

But walk over it, look down upon the swift tide be- 
neath, at the beautiful view up and down the straits, 


and then, if two heavily loaded wagons chance to pass, 


you may feel the thrill of the vibrations of the structure 
and experience a momentary suggestion as to whether 
it is really safe. The average American, however—who 
has crossed the Niagara Falls Suspension Bridge, of 
822 feet span 250 feet above the boiling current, in a 
Pullman train ten miles an hour, with the superb view 
of the magnificent cataract in sight during his passage ; 
or who contem- 
plates what a work of wonder the bridge from New 
York to Brooklyn over the East River will be—is apt 
to institute comparisons, and, bringing his national 
pride to his aid, assert that the day is already at hand 
when it is unnecessary for him to cross the ocean to 
find wonderful specimens of engineering skill. 

Let none, however, neglect the opportunity while at 
Menai Bridge of descending to the shore on the Angle- 


sea side and there looking upwards at the magnificent | 


arches of the structure, which are seen from this point 
to the best advantage as the visitor contemplates their 
lines of beauty seventy or eighty feet above him, each 
of the seven arches spanning a space of over fifty feet. 
Here, as you look up at the structure, its perfection as 
a piece of mechanical skill forces itself upon you. 
The keeper of the bridge house on this side recognizes 
strangers at a glance, and the sight he had to show for 
a small fee was how the huge chains were fastened to 
the rock, penetrating a tunnel cut for them 300 feet in 
length, till they reach a great plate of iron prepared as 
a brace or steadying power tothe iron cords that ap- 
pear to have been tied by Titans. Here the bridge- 
tender directs you to listen to the sound of the vibra- 
tions, which come telephonically over the wires as 
vehicles pass the bridge, the sound being a low, steady 
and somewhat sonorous hum as of the swarming of 
many bees. 

On the Anglesea side the road to Beaumaris Castle 


follows the line of the stream as it flows through the 


strait, winding along the high ground far above the 
shore. From this vantage-ground, as one rides along, 
a glance backward reveals the broad sweep of the 
stream with its swarm of water craft, which also dot 


‘saw anything so grand as this before.”’ 


the aqueous highway at our feet. Little sail-boats 
were gliding hither and thither, and here and there 
rowers, with ‘light drip of the suspended oar;’ a 
steamship that plows its way noiselessly, and a man-of- 
war-ish looking school-ship, anchored mid-stream, are 
Tritons among minnows. 

Nearly every tourist and enthusiastic traveler can 
bear witness how rudely many of the pet creations of 
his imagination are destroyed by actual experience. 
Romantic ideas of an old castle or baronial hall, which 
we treasure from boyhood’s story-books upon this side 
of the Atlantic, are shattered if our first visit to one 
of these mementoes of the past finds it to be so rude a 
pile of ruins as to require the most heroic exercise of 
imagination to re-create their medieval beauty. Beau- 
maris Castle, however, is a magniticent ruin, especially 
calculated to inspire the admiration of the American 
visitor. Indeed, it appears as if it were the reproduc- 
tion of an old model for the convenience of visitors 
and artists; the whole pile placed directly in the mid- 
dle of a verdant field, and its two round entrance or 
bastion towers watching the broad incoming waves of 
the sea and daring any foreign invader. The castle, 
unlike any other of these coast fortresses, does not 
occupy a high or commanding position; it is not 
perched upon a rock, with the ocean fretting at its 
base, a landmark for leagues around, but is in a com- 
paratively low position and was connected by a canal, 
running from its very entrance gate, with the sea. 

There are the two entrance towers; between them 
the pointed entrance gate and portcullis; at the side 
the big iron ring attached to the wall, which, I sup- 
pose, every tourist takes in his hand as I did, in order 
to say that he has grasped the ring to which the ships’ 
cables of five hundred years ago were fastened; the 
round towers, with their loop-holes for archers and 
their curious cell-like guard-rooms or soldiers’ apart- 
ments; and then, as we walked around the exterior, 
there was the brown old solid masonry, with every 
now and then a round turreted tower, as perfect and 
picturesque as if lifted from a picture, the fringing of 
ivy reducing it to the realization of a painting. We 
could fancy a siege of this castle carried up to the very 
base of its walls, or the minstrel in time of peace 
touching the guitar immediately under the ivy-wreathed 
window, from which, instead of a cawing rook that 
emerged as we stood gazing, would drop the floral 
token from his lady love. 

The day of our visit was a holiday, a bright and 
pleasant one, and the castle grounds and meadows 
near it were filled with pleasure-seekers. Boys clam- 
bered up by means of the interstices of the old walls 
and the ivy, at frightful risk of life and limb, to rob 
the nests of the rooks;,who kept up a fierce clatter on 
having their quiet haunts invaded; outside the inclos- 
ure a game of cricket was going on; but within, in the 
inner court, Surrounded by ivy-curtained walls, upon 
the luxuriant greensward, a party of ladies and gentle- 
men were playing tennis, awaking echoes in the quiet 
old place with their shouts and laughter—looking for 
ail the world, with the few spectators that were watch- 
ing them, as if they had but just stepped from the cas- 
tle apartments to enjoy a game before dinner. 

But the knights and ladies that made this old castle 
merry have long since passed away ; 

: “ Their bones are dust, 


Their good swords rust, 
Their souls are wita the saints, wo trust.” 


MiDAY OF FATE, 
By E. P. Roe. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ONE OF. NATURE’S TRAGEDIES. 

HAD been so interested in Mrs. Yocomb’s words, 
their effect on the little group around her and the 
whole sacred mystery of the scene, that I had ceased to 
watch the smoking mountain, with its increasingly 
lurid apex. In the meantime the fire had fully reached 
the summit, on which stood a large dry tree, and that 
had become a skeleton of flame. Through this lurid 
fire and smoke the full moon was rising, its silver disc 


discolored and partially obscured. 


This scene alone, as we gathered on the piazza and 
lawn below it, might well have filled us with awe and 
wonder, but a more impressive combination was form- 
ing. Advancing from the southwest up the star-lit 
sky,which the moon was brightening momentarily, was 
a cloud whose blackness and heaviness the vivid light- 
ning made only the more apparent. 

‘‘T’m an old man,” said Mr. Yocomb, ‘‘ but I never 

‘¢ Mother, mother,” cried little Zillah, ‘‘I’m afraid. 
Please take me up stairs and put me to bed;” and the 
mother, to whom the scene in the heavens was a 
giorious manifestation of the God she loved rather 
than feared, denied herself, for the sake of the ay 
of what was almost like a vision. 


*Copyright 1880, by E. P. Roe. 


“It’s awful,” said Adah. ‘I won’t look at it any 
longer. I don’t see why we can’t have nice quiet | 
showers that one can go to sleep in,” and she disap- 
peared within the house. Reuben sat down on the 
piazza steps in his quiet undemonstrative way. Miss 
Warren came and stood close to Mr. Yocomb’s side, as 
if she half unconsciously sought the good man’s pro- 
tection. 

Incessant lightnings played from some portion of 
the cloud, zigzagging in fiery links and forkings, 
while at brief intervals there would be an exceptional- 
ly vivid flash followed more and more closely by 
heavier and still heavier explosions. But not a leaf 
stirred around us, and the chirp of a cricket was 
sharply distinct in the stillness. The stars shone 
serenely over our heads, and the moon, rising to the 
left out of the line of smoke and fire, was resuming her 
silvery brightness and at the same time rendering the 
burning mountain more lurid from contrast. 

‘*O Herbert, Herbert, now I know how brave you 
were !’’ I heard Mise Warren exclaim in a low, awed 
tone. 

I saw by the frequent flashes that she was very pale 
and that she was trembling. 

‘* You mean your brother,” I said very gently. 

With her eyes fixed on the threatening and advanc- 
ing cloud asif fascinated by it she continued in the 
same tone, that was full of indescribable dread : 

‘‘ Yes, yes; I never realized it so fully before, and 
yet I have lain awake whole nights, going, by an awful 
necessity, over every scene of that terrible day. He 
stood in his place in the line of battle on an open plain, 
and he watched battery after battery come down from 
the heights above and open fire. He stood there till 
he was slain, looking death steadily in the face. This 
cloud that is coming makes me understand the more 
awful storm of war that he encountered. Oh, I wish 
this hadn’t happened!” and there was almost agony in 
hertone. ‘‘ I’m not brave as he was, andevery nearer 
peal of thundcr shakcs my very soul.” : 

Mr. Yocomb put his hand tenderly on her shoulder 
as he said: 

‘My dear, foolish little child—as if thy Father in 
heaven would hurt thee!” 

‘* Miss Warren,” I said earnestly, ‘‘ I have too little 
of Mr. and Mrs. Yocomb’s faith; but it seems impos- 
sible that anything coming from heaven could harm 

She drew closer to Mr. Yocomb’s side but still 
looked at the clouds with the same wide-eyed dread, as 
if spell-bound by it. 

‘* To me,” she answered in her former tone, that only 
became more hurried and full of fear as the tempest 
approached, ‘‘ these awful storms seem no part of hea- 
ven. They are wholly of earth, and are the counter- 
parts of those wild outbreaks of human passion from 
which I and so many poor women in the past have suf- 
fered,” and a low sob shook her frame. ‘I wish I 
had more of good Mr. Yocomb’s spirit, for this ap- 
palling cloud seems to me the very incarnation of evil. 
Why does God permit such things?” 

With a front as calm and serene as that of any an- 
ciext prophet could have been, Mr. Yocomb _— re- 
peating the sublime words: 

‘¢The voice of thy thunder was in the heaven: the 
lightnings lightened the world.” 


‘‘Oh, no, no!” cried the trembling girl. ‘‘ The God 


I worship was not in the storm nor in the fire, but in 


You may think me very 
My 


the still, small voice of love. 
weak to be so moved, but truly I cannot help it. 
whole nature shrinks fromthis.” = 

I took her hand as I said warmly, ‘‘ I do understand 
you, Miss Warren. Unconsciously you have explained 
fully your mood and feeling. Itis in truth your nature, 
your sensitive, delicate organism, that shrinks from 
this wild tumult that is coming. In the higher moral 
tests of courage, when the strongest man would falter 
and fail, you would be quietly steadfast.” 

She gave my hand a quick, strong pressure, and then 
withdrew it as she said, 

‘“‘T hope you are right; you interpret me so gener- 
ously that I hope I may some day prove you right.” 

‘‘T need no proof. I saw sag very self in the gar- 
den.” 

‘* How strange—how strange it all is!” she resumed, 
with a manner that betokened a strong nervous excite- 
ment. ‘Can this be the same world, the same scenes 
that were so full of peace and beauty an hour since! 
How tremendous is the contrast between the serene, 
lovely June day and evening just passed and this com- 
ing tempest, whose sullen roar I already hear with in- 
creasing dread! Mr. Moreton, you said in jest this 
was a ‘day of fate.’ Why did you use the expression? 
It haunts me; oppresses me. Possibly itis. I rarely 
give way to presentiments ; but I dread the coming of 
this storm inexpressibly. Ah!” and she trembled vio- 
lently as a heavier peal than we yet had heard filled the 
wide valley with awful echoes. 

‘‘ Not even a sparrow shall fall to the ground with- 
out your Father. We are safe, my child. God will 
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shield thee more lovingly than I,” and he drew her 
closer to him. 

‘‘] know what you say is true, and yet I cannot con- 
trol this mortal fear and weakness.” 

‘‘No, Miss Warren, you cannot,” I said; ‘‘ there- 
fore, do. not blame yourself. You tremble as these 
trees and shrubs will be agitated in a few moments, 
because you cannot help it.” 

‘¢You are not so moved.” 

‘‘No, nor will that post be moved,” I replied, with a 
reckless laugh. ‘‘I must admit that I am very much 
excited, for the air is full of electricity. I can’t help 
thinking, too, of the little robins in a house open td 
this sky.” 

Her only answer was a low sob, but not for a mo- 
ment did she take her wide, terror-stricken gaze from 
the cloud whose slow deliberate advance was more 
terrible than gusty violence. 

The phenomena had now become so awful that we 
did not speak again for some moments. The great 
inky Mass was extending toward the eastward, and 
approaching the fire burning on the mountain top and 
the moon rising above and to the left of it. From be- 


- neath its black shadow came a heavy muffled sound 


that every moment deepened and intensified. 
Suddenly, as if shaken by giant hands, the tree-tops 


above us swayed to and fro; then the shrubbery along | 


the paths seemed full of wild terror and writhed in 
every direction. 

Hitherto the moon had shone on the cloud with as 
serene a face as that with which Mr. Yocomb had 
watched its approach, but a scud of vapor swept like 
a sudden pallor across her disc, giving one the odd 
impression that she had just realized her peril, and 
then an abyss of darkness swallowed herup. For a 
few moments longer the fire burned on and then the 
cloud with its torrents settled down uponit and the 
luridly luminous point became opaque. 

The night now alternated between utter darkness 


and a glare in which every leaf and even the color of 


the tossing roses were distinct. 

After the first swirl of wind passed there fell upon 
nature around us a silence that was like breathless ex- 
pectation, or the cowering from a blow that cannot be 
averted; and through this stillness the sound of the 
advancing tempest came with awful distinctness 
while far back among the mountains the deep. rever- 
berations scarcely ceased a moment. 

Broken masses of vapor, the wild skirmish line of 
the storm, passed over our heads, blotting out the 
stars. The trees and shrubbery were bending help- 
lessly to the gust, and Miss Warren could scarcely 
stand before its violence. The great elm swayed its 
drooping branches over the house as if to protect it. 
The roar and whirl of the tempest were all about us, 
the coming rain resounded like the feet of an innu- 
merable host and great drops fell here and there as if 
they were scattering shots. 

‘* Come in, my child,” said Mr. Yocomb, ‘‘ the storm 
will soon be passed, and thee and the robins shall yet 
have quiet sleep to-night. I’ve seen many such wild 
times before among the mvuntains, and nothing more 
than clearer skies and better grain followed. You will 
hear the birds singing ’”—— 

A blinding flash of lightning, followed hy such a 
crash as I hope I may never hear again, prevented any 
further reasoning words and he had to half support 
her into the house, 

I had never been in a battle, but I know that the ex- 
citement which mastered me must have been akin to 
the grand exaltation of conflict wherein a man thinks 
and acts by moments as if they were hours and years. 
Well he may, when any moment may be the last. But 
the thought of death scarcely entered my mind. I had 
no presentiment of harm to myself but feared that the 
dwelling or out-buildings might be struck. Almost 
with the swiftness of lightning came the calculation—— 

‘Estimating distance and time the next discharge 
of electricity will be directly over this house ’—— 

‘* If there’s cause—which God forbid—may I have the 
herve and power to serye those who have been so 
kind!” 

As I thought I ran to an open space which com- 
manded a view of the farm-house, and scarcely had I 
reached it before my eyes were blinded for a second 


_ by what seemed a ball of intense, burning light shot 


vertically into the devoted home. 

““O God!” I gasped, “‘ it isthe day of fate!” For a 
moment I seemed paralyzed, but the igniting roof be- 
side the chimney roused me at once. 

** Reuben!” I shouted. 

A flash of lightning revealed him still seated on the 
piazza as if he had heard nothing. I rushed forward 
and shook him by the shoulder. 

“Come, be a man! Help me! Quick!” and I half 
dragged him to a neighboring cherry tree, against 
Which I had noticed that a ladder rested. 

By this time he seemed to recover his senses, and fn 
less than a moment we had the ladder against the 


| house. Within another moment he had brought me a 
pail of water from the kitcken. 

‘‘ Have two more pails ready,” I cried, mounting 
the low slooping roof. _ 

The water I carried and the rain which now began to 
fall in torrents extinguished the external fire, but I 
justly feared that the wood-work had been ignited 
within. Hastening back at perilous speed I said to 
Reuben, who stood ready, ‘‘ Take one of the pails and 
lead the way to the attic and to the rooms upstairs.” 

The house was strangely and awfully quiet as we 
rushed in. I paused a second at the door of the parlor. 
Miss Warren lay motionless on the floor and Mr. 
Yocomb sat quietly in his great arm chair. 

A sickening fear almost overwhelmed me, but I ex- 
claimed loudly, 

‘¢Mr. Yocomb, rouse yourself! I smell fire; the house 
is burning!” 

He did not move or answer, and I followed Reuben, 
who was half way up the stairs. It took but a few 
seconds to reach the large old-fashioned garret, which 
already was filling with smoke. 

‘‘ Lead the way to the chimney,” I shouted to Reuben, 
in my terrible excitement. ‘‘ Do not waste a drop of 
water. Let me put it on when I find just where the 
fire 

Through the smoke I now saw a lurid point. A 
stride brought me thither and I threw part of the 
water in my pail up against it. The hissing and sput- 
tering proved that we had hit on the right spot, and 
the torrents without so dampened the shingles that 
further ignition was impossible. 

‘¢We must go down a moment to breathe,” I gasped, 
for the smoke was choking us. 

As we reached the story in which were the sleeping 
apartments I cried, 

‘¢Great God! Why don’t some of the family move 
or speak?”’ 

Hitherto Reuben had realized only the peril of his 
home, but now he rushed into his mother’s ruum call- 
ing her in a tone that I shall never forget. 

A second later he uttered my name in a strange 
awed voice and I entered hesitatingly. Little Zillah 
apparently lay sleeping in her crib and Mrs. Yocomb 
was kneeling by her bedside. 

‘* Mother!” said Reuben in.a loud whisper. 

She did not answer. 

He knelt beside her, put his arm around her and said 
close to her ear, ‘‘ Mother, why don’t’ you speak to 

She made no response, and I saw that she leaned so 
heavily forward on the bed as to indicate utter uncon- 
sciousness. 

The boy sprang up and gazed at me with wild ques- 
tioning in his eyes. 

‘* Reuben,” I said quickly, ‘‘ she’s only stunned by 
the lightning. Prove yourself a man and help me in 
what must be done at once. Life depends upon it.”’ 

‘* Yes,” was his eager reply. 

‘‘ Then help me lift your mother on the bed. Strong 
and gentle—now; that’s it.” 

I put my hand on her heart. ‘‘ She is not dead,” I 
exclaimed joyously—‘‘ only stunned. Let us go to the 
attic again; for we must keep shelter this wild night.” 

We found that the smoke had perceptibly lessened. 
I dashed the other pail of water on the spot that had 
been burning, and found that I could place my hand on 
it. The roof resounded to the fall of such torrents 
that I felt that the dwelling was safe unless it had 
been ignited in the lower stories, and it was obviously 
our next duty to see whether this was the case. 

‘*Reuben,” I said, “ fill the pail once more while I 
look through the house and see if there’s fire anywhere 
else. It’s clear that all who were in the house were 
stunned—even you were slightly, out on the piazza— 
so don’t give way to fright on their account. If you 
do as I bid you may do much to save their lives. But 
we must first make sure the house is safe. If it isn’t 
we must carry them all out at once.” 


stantly. 

I again “looked into Mrs. Yocomb’s room. It was 
impregnated with a strong sulphurous odor, and I 
now saw that there wis a discolored line down the 
wall adjoining the chimney, and that little Zillah’s 
crib stood at the foot of the bed, and thus that she was 
nearer the scorching line of fire than Mrs. Yocomb 
had been. But the child looked quiet and peaceful, 
and I hastened away. 

My own room was dark and safe. I opened the door 
of Miss Warren’s room, and a flash of lightning, fol- 
lowed by complete darkness, showed that nothing 
was amiss. 

I then opened another door, and first thought the 
apartment on fire, it was so bright, but instantly saw 
that two lamps were burning, and that Adah lay 
dressed upon the bed with her face turned toward 
them. By this common device she had sought to 


deaden the vivid lightning. Her face was white as 


He comprehended me and went for the water in-. 


the pillow on which it rested, her eyes were closed, 
and from her appearance she might have been sleeping 
or dead. Even though almost overwhelmed with 
dread I could not help noting her wonderful beauty. 
In my abnormal and excited condition of mind, how- 
ever, it seemed a natural and essential part of the 
strange, unexpected experiences of the day. 

I was now convinced that there was no fire in the 
second story, and the thought of Miss Warren drew 
me instantly away. I already had a strange sense of 
self-reproach that I had not gone to her at once, feel- 
ing as if I had discarded the first and most sacred 
claim. I met Reuben on the stairway, and told him 
that the second story was safe, and asked him to look 
through the first story and cellar; then to go for a 
physician as fast as the fleetest horse could carry him. 

(To be continued.) 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON, 


Unto thine ear, O thou blessed God, rise all the voices of 
joy and sorrow from allthe earth. What thy capacious be- 
ing, what the scope of thine intelligence, what thy power of 
sustaining by sympathy is, we cannot understand, in whom 
these things are butas germs. The mightiness, the wonder 
of thine outstretching thought and care surpasses all con- 
ception. Weaccept with gratitude thy declaration. Nothing 
is unwatched. The very hairs of our head are numbered. 
Not a sparrow falis to the ground unnoticed. Thou dost dis- 
cern the smallest and the least things. Yea, and when we 
behold the work of thine hand we marvel more at the things 
that are infinitely small than at the greatness of the things that 
surprise our eyes. Thy curious workmanship, even to the 
lowest part of the eartb, shows what is thy nature, what are 
thy tastes, and what are thy loves: and we take courage to 
believe that thou dost care for us, and for our little ones; and 
that thou dost care for them while they are immature, not 
waiting as we do for companionship, to receive and return 
in reciprocal friendships. 

And now we desire to bring our children to thee, day by 
day. Yea, we desire in our thoughts evermore to upbear 
them to the throne of infinite mercy and compassion. Thou 
art fitted, in all thy revealed attributes, to the needs of this 
world, O thou blessed God of all hope and joy; and we pray 
that we may be able so to construe these, so to understand 
them, that we may bring our weaknesses and our wants. and 
bring them boldly, to the throne of grace, that we may ob- 
tain mercy and find grace to help in time of need. 

Let not this service be alone a service of form. Grant thy 
blessing to rest upon thy servants, and upon thy dear chil- 
dren. Around tbese little ones may there rise up the fervent 
thoughts and prayers of all these brethren. Around them 
may there come the sympathies, all-helpful, of those who are 
members of this Coristian church. And grant that the 
parents may understand of how little worth ia this outward 
service if it be not accompanied with inward fidelity and con- 
secration. 

May the children be blessed in the service of education 
through the faith of their parents working out in a long suc- 
cession of days. May they grow up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. Grant that they may come to a prosperous 
manhood. Or, if their time is short, and they fly away or 
ever the winter comes upon them, then grant, we pray thee, 
in the hour of trouble and distress, tbat the parents may 
know that no harm has befallen the little ones, that it is well 
with them, and that the arms of God are mightier and ten- 
derer than even the mother’s arms. 

We pray thee, O Lord our God, that light and joy may 
abide in every household. May the way of the Lord be laid 
in the hearts of all his people. We pray thatthou wilt grant 
tby blessing to rest upon all the children that are gathered 
from Sabbath to Sabbath in our Sunday-schools and Bible- 
classes. Bless those that are their teachers. May they be en- 
dued with the Spint of God, with all gentleness, with all 
fidelity, witb all tenderness, with all clarity of understanding 
and with all knowledge; and grant that they may be able to 
do sometbing toward the building up of these immortal souls, 
We pray that thy kingdom may spread over ail this land, 
and over all the earth, and that the whole world may see thy 
salvation. 

We ask it inthe name of our Redeemer, to whom, with the 
Father and the Spirit, shall be praises everlasting. Amen. ~* 


SERMON.* 
THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN, 


“ Therefore sball ye lay up these my words in your heart 
and in your soul, and bind them forasign upon your hand, 
that they may be as frontiets between your eyes. And ye 
shall teach them your children, speaking of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou 
shalt write them upon the door posts of thine house, and 
upon thy gates: that your days may be multiplied, and the 
days of your children, in the land which the Lord sware unto 
your fathers to give them, as the days of heaven upon the 
earth.’’—DEUvT. xi., 18-21. 

HE most powerful institution that abides to-day is 

not the regal nor the noble; it is not the repub- 
lican government; it is not political economy; it is not 
industry; nor is it the Church: it is the family, the 
household. The vast majority of children born in this 
world a long way back have been brought up by those 
who were ignorant of nature, ignorant of society and 
ignorant of life; and the vast majority of childrea that 
are to be born into this world are to be brought up by 
parents that are incompetent to do the work: for this 
follows a law, and it is an express law; namely, that 


* SUNDAY MORNING, May 9, 1880. LEsson: Eph vi., 1-20. 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 1,309, 925, 926. 
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fruitfulness of offspring diminishes in the ratio of the 
cultivation of the brain. ‘The nearer races exist to 
their primitive animal conditions the more fruitful 
they are. The higher men are carried by the dé¥elop- 
ment of cerebral functions from the animal passions to 
the social conditions, from the social conditions to the 
intellectual, from the intellectual to the moral, from 
the ordinary state of mind to the extraordinary or 
exalted state of mind, from the less productive to the 
more productive, the less fruitful are they. In other 
words, the parents who seem to be best fitted to be 
schoolmasters and legislators are those that have the 
smallest families; and the part of the population of the 
globe that are least adapted to the work of teaching 
and legislation—domestic legislation—are those into 
whose hands are put the largest families. 

Out of this view spring many thoughts which I do 
not propose to meddle with to-day ; but, and especially 
in this line, the duty of instructing parents becomes 
far mofe needful when you consider that they who are 
to instruct children are not those alone that sit in such 
assemblies as this, that come hither from homes 
equipped with every knowledge of life, and that rep- 
resent the fruit of the highest civilization thus far at- 
tained. We are to remember that there are ten fami- 
lies in which ignorance prevails where there is one 
highly cultivated and accomplished family. We are to 
remember that God has vouchsafed children to the 
poor and needy in far greater numbers than to the rich 
and cultivated. There is necessity of instruction 
among the high and low, among those that have few 
children and among those that have many; but cer- 
tainly among those that have the great majority of 
children to bring up ought there te be radical, funda- 


mental instruction. 
In rearing children the first step should be in secur- 


ing health: and for this sake the requirement is, 
healthy parents. Children that bear the sins of their 
fathers are not few, and miserable are thev; but 
taking it for granted that children are born with fair 
chances of life, sound in every part, and well tem- 
pered together, the very first parental duty is to secure 
for them, from year to year, air, exercise and whole- 
some food, that they may grow up healthily. It is true 
that at two and three years of age some ideas may be 
inculcated into the minds of children; but, after all, 
the business of the father and the mother, from the 
hour that the child comes into the world until he goes 
out from under their care, or until he becomes ten or 
twelve years of age, is to secure for him, among other 
things, a good animalhood. There is no use in having 
a child with a genius head on a rye-straw body. There 
is no use in having achild that cannot keep hold of 
the animal that is to carry him on through life. 

What are gifts? What would the noblest piece of 
artillery be worth if it had no gun-carriage? It would 
be just what a great many men are, and what a great 
many children are who have great gifts, intellectual 
and moral, but who have no health and no strength of 
body on which to carry those gifts. Whence it follows 
that the denial of all those elements that are indispens- 
able for the rearing of children in factories, in 
crowded neighborhoods, in the denser portions, the 
dens, the purlieus of cities, is a popular wrong, un- 
justified by any supposed rights of property, and by 
any supposed rights of parents over their children. If 
there is one thing that the commonwealth cannot 
afford to do it is to breed criminals. No matter what 
the tenure of property may be, no city is justified in 
tolerating a neighborhood where children either perish 
by the hundreds or thousands every summer, or where 
they are reared up in such circumstances that the 
whole city is under the influence of morbidity; where 
morbid tendencies break out into vice and crime, and 
where the whole public is mulcted and punished by the 
neglect of those conditions which are necessary to the 
wholesome education of children. The plow ought to 
go through every such city. The streets, no matter 
what it costs, ought to be widened. The public is 
justified in building great bridges for purposes of trans- 
portation ; in erecting quays and deepening harbors for 
ships, and in constructing forts for defense ; these 
things are right enough; but to do them, good as they 
are, and then to neglect to do the things that are indis- 
pensable to the health of the helpless population at the 
bottom of society, is monstrous. Broaden the streets, 
slay, if it be needful, the property owners that insist 
upon having tenement houses, which are the nests of 
sickness and the pests of civilization. Compel the poor 
to have light by night and air by day. Something of 
the privileges of the ,.heavens above and of the earth 


beneath belong to every citizen; and the city ought to 


make such provision that they shall not be blocked up 
and taken away by the stealthy steps either of com- 
merce or of perverted industries. 

It is a very gracious effort in the right direction to 
bear away from the crowded city the children of the 
poor every summer; but how much better it would be 
to change those inevitable causes of unhealth which 
are working there day and night! Do you know that 


New York is little better than a monstrous Herod, 
slaying every single month of the year, but especially 
from June till October, more than Herod ever dreamed 
of slaying in his whole reign? It is a slander on 
Christianity. Itisa blotch on civilization. It is an 
outrage upon humanity. The care of the children of 
the poor should be one of the first cares of every 
civilized society. Rich men take care of themselves. 
The aldermen and the legislators do not need to take 
care of the active and the well-to-do. But where the 
working men live there should be the broadest streets, 
the best lights, the best water, and the most conven- 
ient dwellings; and these should be secured to them, 
if on no other account, on account of the welfare of 
the family. It is far better than nothing that we have, 
or are beginning to have, seaside sanitariums, to 
which thousands of little sufferers are sent for one or 
twe weeks’ residence every summer; but how much 
better it would be to prevent disease in children before 
the mischief was done than to restore them to health 


afterwards. 
Under this general head of health, parents need in- 


struction against the early forcing of their children. 
It may be bad to force a child prematurely into indus- 
tries; but children very seldom suffer from this cause 
except in extreme cases. The law of nature is stronger 
than the law of man in that regard, forthe most part. 
Still, the early forcing of children into industry has 
been such as to require restraint ; and the wisest legis- 
lative enactments are those which control factories. 
But there is one part of the forcing of children which 
legislation cannot very well interfere with, and that is 
where parents have premature angels born into their 
families; where parents think, as many do, that they 
have geniuses born unto them, and where the tempta- 
tion is so strong to make prodigies of them. Blessed 
are they who have children so fast that they have no 
time to pamper any of them. Blessed are they who 
do not set their affections upon one child, to make him 
a marvel of early knowledge, of early musical attain- 
ment, and, of all things under heaven, of early piety. 
When God made children he meant them to be children 
until they had outgrown childhood; and the attempt 
to force them in any direction beyond what is proper 
to that particular time is a violation not only of the 
law of nature but of the law of common sense and the 
law of love itself. When, therefore, children are born 
with large heads it should be the duty of parents to 
keep those children’s heads down. If your children 
are born with prematurely inquiring minds, bring up 
their bodies just as fast and as far as you possibly can. 
Where the head largely predominates in children the 
brain will slay them. The very first diseases in the 
cases of children whose heads predominate will be dis- 
eases of nervous sensibility or morbidity. 

So we see that death takes the best, the most charm- 
ing, the most beautiful children. Hence early genius 
is a thing not to be rejoiced over but to be afraid of. 
See that your children are kept down to animal condi- 
tions so that the brain shall not destroy them. Do 
not force them. If there is one thing that public sen- 
timent might very well be restrained about, it is this. 
Bringing out five-year-old actors, bringing out six- 
year-old Mozarts and Handels, bringing out boy 
preachers, and all such monstrosities, is a thing that 
appeals to the morbid admiration of communities ; and 
people flock to see them; and it is remunerative to the 
vanity, or to the pocket, or to both, of the pareuts. 
So, very soon, the child is pumped dry, and he grows 
up a fool, or else he dies—which is the better alterna- 
tive of the two. 

Next to health in importance, in the family as well 
as in order, is obedience. The child is born into a 
world of infinite subordinations, where the business of 
life itself is to suppress one’s self and to give way here 
and there to strength, to social arrangements, to law. 
If one for a moment thinks what is the career of an 
active man during any single day, in self-suppression, 
in self-retention and in submission to necessary condi- 
tions of life, and thinks how these elements multiply 
with experience and with the breadth of business, it 
will not seem strange to him when I say that the child 
is born into a world of ihfinite subordinations, and 
that, in this world, liberty itself is only submission to 
law. To know how to give up one’s own natural self, 
in adapting one’s self to all the results and all the 
rights of individuals in society, is to know how to live; 
but to run one’s head perpetually, through self-will, 
against the foregoing arrangements in life, and to re- 
fuse to obey them, is not to know how to five. 

To neglect, then, to teach obedience, to inspire it in 
the child, to require it and to secure it, is to neglect 
the education of the child in one of the prime elements 
of success in after life. It is scarcely too much to say 
that a child brought up in the family not to know how 
to obey his parents will be a bad citizen, a breaker of 
the laws of his country, and a violator of the rights of 
his kind; for although he may learn better, by and by, 
of himself, by the development of his reason and his 
moral sentiments, there are thousands and thousands 


that do not learn this afterwards, and that, not learn- 
ing it, become criminals. 

Nay, more; the submission of one’s self to the law 
of God, the humbling of one’s self before divine provi- 
dence, the yielding of one’s heart in the hour of devo- 
tion to the supreme law of divine love—all that is very 
easy to one that has been taught to yield his will to the 
love of father and mother, and very difficult to one who 
has been reared in self-will and obstinacy. We teach 
our children how to walk; we teach them how to talk; 
we teach them a thousand things that are absolutely 
necessary ; but there'is no one of these things that is 
as’ important as the teaching of the child to submit its 
will to that of its parents. They are to it in the place 
of God; they are to it in the place of king and magis- 
trate; they are to it in the place of nature itself; and 
the child ought to be taught, as its earliest lesson, im- 
plicit obedience to parental rule. No landin the world 
needs this teaching so much as our own does, where 
our children at five years old understand everything, 
and where at ten years old they govern us. The whole 
spirit of our institutions, good as it is, works mischief 
in the direction of premature manhood in children, and 
of a certain sort of philosophy which is coming to be 
in vogue, that children have rights that grown people 
are bound torespect. Yes, I think so too; and one of 
the rights of the child is the mght to be broken in; and 
you might just as well say that it is folly to break ina 
wild horse as to say that it is folly to break ina child. 
What is a wild horse on the desert worth? He be- 
comes useful only by beingtrained. Our children have 
no right to coerce us; and they ought not to have rea- 
son, in their later life, and in their severest thoughts, 
to condemn us that we did not require of them those 
beneficial states of mind and habits which come from 
early and absolute and unquestioning obedience. This 
obedience ought always to be enforced first, and the 
reasons to be given afterwards. The command of the 
parent being issued, the child says, ‘‘Why?’ ‘‘ Be- 
cuuse I cumumaud 11, may not improperly be the re- 
sponse of the parent. After obedience has been ren- 
dered, then, if the explanation is within the reach of 
the child, let the parent give it; but let the obedience 
come first. If the child is not yet enough developed 
to take in the scope of the reasons involved, then the 
whole state of mind of the child is such that he may 
be made to obey because obedience is right. ‘‘ Chil- 
dren, obey your parents,” says the Apostle, ‘‘ for that 
is right.” When he says, ‘‘ Servants, obey your mas- 
ters,” he never says that that is right. He says, ‘‘Obey 
your masters in the flesh.” He means that they are 
not masters of the soul, but only masters of the flesh. 
‘*Obey them as unto the Lord.” That is to say, when 
there is no motive or reason in the master himself, 
then hear your Saviour behind him demanding that 
you should do to the master as to him, implying all 
the time that it is an unnatural relation. But when it 
comes to the child he says, ‘‘Obey your father and 
mother, for that is right’”—and the reason for it comes 


afterward. 
There can therefore be nothing less wise in the par- 


ent, and nothing less beneficial to the child, than that 
lingering, questioning, hesitating obedience which 
finally, dragged into an unwilling submission, the 
child at last yields; but that is family government as 
it is seen in many households; and wherever you see 
this—especially if you see it in your own house—un- 
derstand that you are bringing up your children to 
disobey God, and the magistrate, and their fellow men, 
by teaching them to disobey you, or to give only a 
grudging instead of a cheerful anda prompt obedience. 

It may be said that this is to break the will of the 
child, and that he needs all the will he is possessed of 
with which to fight his way through life. Now, it is 
no more breaking the will of the child to teach him to 
obey his father and mother than it is the breaking of 
the bones of my arms to teach me exactly how to use 
them, or exactly how to hold my hand to the key-board 
ofa piano. Breaking the child’s will? It is merely 
teaching the child how to use his will; and without 
teaching of that kind we are all brutes and barbarians. 

We are next to consider that our children are not 
given to us for our accommodation and our pleasure. 
They are not, in one sense, our own children; they 
are lent to us; they are given to us; and no trust was 
ever reposed by king, by noble, by any human being 
upon another, so august, and of which the responsibil- 
ities are so tremendous, as the trust of a child placed 
in the hands of fallible, feeble, erring men, to be 
brought up for his destiny in this life and in the life 
which is to come. They are not your own in the same 
sense in which a picture, a musical instrument, a hog, 
a hound ora horse is yours. They are given to you 
that you may develop in them the germs of manhood; 
not to serve your pleasure; and not to be made parrots 
or dolls or playthings of. They are yours that you 
may bring them up for honest citizenship in society. 
They are yours that you may bring them up for honor 
and for glory. 

I should certainly not check joy over the cradle. I, 
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too, could join in congratulations at the birth of a 
child, that a star dawns in the household; and yet, in 
the midst of all this joy, and underneath all these con- 
gratulations, there is a sweep of tremendous thoughts 
and responsibilities—a sub-bass to the melody of joy. 
For men who have accepted at the hand of God and 

*nature the responsibility of rearing citizens for the 
state, forthe church of Christ, for God and for heaven, 
there need not be less of joy; but there ought to be 
more of solemnity. So, natural affection, parental 
love, must be underlaid on the one side and exalted on 
the other by this sublime thought of the destiny of the 
child. He is not created for your amusement; he is 
not to be made subservient ,o your convenience and 
your vanity; he is not merely to be your plaything, 
and to be shifted here and there; or a vexation, to be 
put out of the way when you are tired or when his 
necessities interfere with your self-indulgence. Neglect 
and abuse and misguidance of the child are simply 
crimes. | 

These considerations reach backward. They not 
only have a direct relation to the welfare of the child 
but they also have a relation to the formation of that 
connection from which it pleases God to give birth to 
the human race. As it is, selection in marriage is the 
rare exception; an incident, a mere whim, a simple 
vanity, the desire of ambltion, a venal seeking after 
wealth, the lawlessness of passion, or a certain low- 
browed ignorance that leaves everything to chance 
and to happening. We form those connections which 
are to issue in the heirs of salvation almost without a 
thought of fitness; and there is not a street in the 
‘city in which you cannot find an illustration of that 
wretched condition of things which is the result. 
Many ought never, for an hour, to think of marriage. 
No parent is doing his duty to his children who does 
not put them in that relation to physiological laws 
which ought to enter into the research and knowledge 
of every person. It is a shame that it can be said that 
the barnyard fowl is more thought of in regard to the 
laws of nature than children are. Respecting the colt 
that sports in our pasture we bethink ourselves of his 
dam, of his grandam and of his sire; and back of him, 
of his sire; and back of him, of his. The cow whose 
udder féeds our children has a cherished descent, and 
her line and lineage are traced; we make everything 
of conditions and of quality in the kingdom beneath 
us; but we do nothing of the sort in human life. That 
is almost ignored, as a thing contrary to the higher 
and nobler feelings. 

Ill-adjusted marriages, founded on ‘love at first 
sight,” are formed in every direction, time and time 
again; but a minister who has been called to the fune- 
rals of the twelve children of parents that never should 
have been united is almost tired of talking about Provi- 
dence taking away these children. If I were the min- 
ister that was called to officiate at these fanerals, and 
I were to say that Providence had been pleased, for 
mysterious reasons, to remove those children, what 
would you think of me? And yet there are marriages 
of persons of pulmonary tendencies whose whole 
diathesis is such that any skillful physician would tell 
you that there was a long train of weaknesses, sick- 
nesses and early deaths in such a connection; but we 
have a kind of refinement or sensibility which disdains 
such things, and so society tumbles on. 

The laws of taking care of our children ought to go 
back further than the birth of the child; to antecedent 
conditions. I do not think that civilization will ever 
take its last flight, or that religion will ever univer- 
sally prevail, until physiological laws are observed to 
the letter. ° 

Those who have healthy children, and who are 
obliged to depend on their industry, have almost noth- 
ing to learn in the rearing of their children. I mean 
that what are called the unfortunate conditions of life 
are the most fortunate of all conditions, so far as the 
masses are concerned. Parents that bring into life 
children and have nothing for them to do are not so 
happy, nor are they so fortunate, as parents who bring 
into life children that need to labor more or less from 
the time that they are five or six years old in order to 
help eke out the subsistence of the family ; for occupa- 
tion is God’s shield against temptation in childhood 
life. Where wealth brings leisure, and refinement 


_ breeds enjoyment, there are many considerations of 


very vital importance to parents. It is hard to bring 
up children that have no pressure on them and that 
have nothing to do but to seek enjoyment. Enjoy- 
ment is a law of God; but wholesome enjoyment is to 
be coupled with the fulfillment of right duties. When, 
therefore, children are reared so that they must rise 
early, and so that they are wrought upon through the 


_ Whole day, and are fatigued, they must go to bed early. 


The plowman’s boy that has been afield from six in the 
morning until seven in the evening, and is thoroughly 
tired, will dispense with a great many evening amuse- 
ments that betide the boy of the man of leisure ; and there 
are a great many anxieties which need not trouble the 
farmer in regard to his boy, but which harass the man 


of leisure in regard to his boy. Give your boys as much 
wholesome work as they need, and see that they do it. 
Treat them as you do colts. If colts stand in the stable 
eating oats most of the time they become undrivable; 
but take away their oats, or diminish them, and they 
will need no regimen but that. The labor of children 
should be adapted to their nature and to their capacity. 
Children that are taught from their childhood up to 
take care of every day thriftily, and to turn every hour 
to some good account, do not have one temptation 
where five hundred wait upon the children of leisure. 

In bringing up your children, then, bear in mind, 
first, that they are not born allat once. Atbirth much 
of their nature lies dormant. A child is born by de- 
grees. The State recognizes the fact that a man is not 
born until he is twenty-one years of age; and a great 
many are not fully born then! But this fact, settled 
by a gradual unfolding of the divine in children, should 
be borne in mind in the anxieties of education and dis- 
cipline in the family. 

Since much of a child’s nature lies dormant we are 
not to unduly blame him, or task him, or force him; 
nor are we to borrow trouble because he is unlike an 
adult. The beauty of a child is that heis not like any- 
thing but a child; and he is to be brought up as a child 
until he is something else. Your child lies, does 
he? He steals, does he? He is fractious, ungovern- 
able, irritable, quarrelsome, and a disturber of your 
peace, is he? He is so troublesome that you do not 
know what to do with him, is he? Well, that.it is to 
be achild. There are grave faults in children that 
require restraint; but we are to remember that the 
child is not necessarily born godless because he lies 
and steals and is ungovernable. He is a wild animal. 
The discerning quality which comes in later years has 
not been reached in him. Distinctions are yet unap- 
preciable to him. The lines of artificial directions 
that have been given to practical considerations are 
not within the horizon of his comprehension. More 
than that, his sense is not developed. The distinc- 
tion between right and wrong is not a factor in his 
little life. Heis but a little frolicsome kitten, a cub, 
awhelp. Heis not yet a man. Wait for his man- 
hood: I mean wait, not in the sense of not attempting 
to curb and correct, but in the sense of being patient 
until there has been a chance for development. Do 
not be afraid that your child is a monster because it is 
not asaint. It is a little animal boy, or a little animal 
girl; and that is the condition in which it pleases 
God that children shall be born into the world. They 
may turn out well yet. Many a child lies until he be- 
gins to have moral development: then he has a sense 
of honor and a sense of conscience that come to his 
rescue, and after that he turns out well. 

Be patient, therefore, with these animal tendencies 
which are inherited in connection with all the under 
class of animals, and which seem to cluster around the 
point of the child’s advance from the primitive animal 
life. Self-restraint will come with every development, 
so do not be alarmed. Do not carry your children 
despairingly to God eternally. Do not perpetually 
carry them in supplication to your minister. 

You are to bear in mind, also, that the law of varia- 
tion and the law of likeness meet in the child. There 
is a tendency throughout creation to vary; and this 
places us within the circuit of another law, which is 
called universal -namely, the law of likeness, or the 
tendency of offspring to be what their parents were. 
We say, ‘‘Like parent, like child ;” and there is a ten- 
dency in every species to reproduce itself. There is a 
tendency in one or another way to vary slightly to the 
right or to the left: and you are to remember that in 
every child there are two convergent streams of quali- 
ties: down the line of heredity through the father, and 
down the line of heredity through the mother; that 
they unite in the child; and that oftentimes they are 
notin concord. There are many children that are 
measurably harmonious; but it is because there is such 
harmony in the elements that their parents possessed 
and bequeathed to them. 
that the child goes on through life easily, without dis- 
puting with itself and without disputing with the con- 
ditions into which it comes; and it grows up into 
beauty and happiness ; and we mark such persons as 
being peculiarly fortunate. Butthen, again, there are 
other children who are just as good, but in whom it 
would seem that two streams come together bringing 
discordant elements, so that the reason never will act 
peacefully with the conscience; so that the lower fac- 
ulties will not act comfortably with the higher faculties; 
so that there is an essential jar between them. 

You will have to be content, on the whole, with the 
sort of children that God gives you. Do not under- 
take to re-make them on the pattern of yourself. The 
attempt to restrain temperament and natural tendency 
has ruined many a child that was not strong enough to 
break through and assert itself. Is your child by nature 
a mechanic? and are you a lawyer, or a doctor, or a 


minister? You have an ideal of a university boy and 
your boy is an inventor; and he wants to go into a 


That harmony is so perfect 


foundry and work in metals, and be a machinist. Let 
him, then. See that his morals are right; and if such 
is t#® bent that God has given to his genius do not 
scorn it. If he is inclined to industries, encourage 
him inthem. There is many an inventor that is a 
great deal smarter than many a judge: and there is 
many a mechanic that is a great deal smarter than 
many a minister. Let the child have his bent. If he 
wants to work, let him work. If he wants to be an 
inventor, let him bean inventor. If he wants to be a 
preacher, let him be a preacher. If he wants to be an 
artist, let him be an artist. See to it that his con- 
science and his moral nature are sweet and pure and 
strong. But remember that God gives the bent in life. 

There are a great many children that, like marbles, 
roll equally well in all directions, and not very well in 
any; and in regard to such children I have no advice 
to give; but there is one more point of which I wish 
to speak, in view of the solemn responsibility which 
is laid upon parents when they receive their children at 
the hands of God, and that is the neglect which leaves 
those children to the care of others, and shirks pa- 
rental duty for the sake of self-gratification. Feeble- 
pess, sickness, and now and then unavoidable reasons 
of other kinds, may justify parents in putting their 
children under the care of nurses and of teachers 
foreign to themselves; but I hold that a child is an 
unfortunate being that is so brought into life as that 
jit does not learn to associate everything dearest and 


names of father and mother, the music and the poetry 
in me would be half gone. To have been born into 
the family of such parents as mine were, and with 
such brothers and sisters as I had around me, I count 
as more than regal honor. It was more than wealth 
could have brought to me, and more than anything 
else that T have received except the grace of God in 
my heart. 


tian family, consisting of wise parents and dutiful 
children dwelling together in love, as Eden restored. 
I regard the development of love in the family, its im- 
partiality, its pitifulness to the weak, its watch and 
care, its patience, its suffering, its power to suffer, its 
stern requisition, its discrimination between right and 
wrong, its endurance of pain for the objects ofits dis- 


revelation of divine moral government. You must 
not study the moral government of God under a crown; 
you mast not study it by observing governments of 
nations ; you must not do it in courts of law. These 
are institutions that are invented to eke out the weak- 
ness of men’s wisdom. But men are able to act upon 
the law of life and upon their own spontaneous sense 
of what is best in the household. There you see what 
love cando. There you see it displayed with perfect 
liberty on the part of the father and the mother in re- 
straining the child, and with liberty on the part of the 
child that is under restraint. The New Testament, 
when it lifted up the forefront of that portal through 
which every child is to come to God, and wrote over 
it, ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven,” revered the old 
theology, and taught that divine love carried with it 
justice, truth, discriminations of character, requisi- 
tions of every kind; that they were all of them the 
offspring of love, which has in itself every element that 
is necessary for government, which is not weak, which 
bears and ferbears, and which punishes not for the 
gratification of his own inherent desires but for the 
well-being of the creature punished. God loves with 
so great a love that he will not let men go wrong, but 
will lead them back to the right path; and so great a 
love that he will not leave them to go on suffering 
without sympathy and help. Through beneficence, in 
the realm of love, among his creatures, he lives, now 
and forever, to create perfect conditions, shed upon 
them like sunlight upon flowers; but never for one 
single moment does he give up to darkness and tor- 
ment one single creature if he can be reformed and 
brought back into the community of the redeemed. 

All this gives dignity to the family; and marriage 

between map and woman has a representation in the 
union of Christ and the church. The family, grouped 
around father and mother, has in it a mystic theology 
that is as profound as God, and as wide as eternity, 
and as true as truth itself. 
May God grant to us that wisdom which comes out 
of love, and which carries with it every element that is 
necessary for life, for entrance into heaven, and for 
fruition in that blessed realm of peace and joy. 


He who lives happily through the short rose-days of 
his youth, and far away from envy and complaining 
strives to be good, still enjoys the days of his youth 
when the winter of life approaches, and contentment 


and virtue scatter flowers along his path. Without 
fear and without anxiety he can look before and beuind, 


Let me say, in closing, thatI regard a happy Chris- 


best with its parents—with the name of father and | 
mother. I bear witness that if you were to take away 
that which rings like chimes in me at the mention ofthe 


discipline, as the grandest, and as the only, perfect 
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Hooks and Authors. 


PROF. FISHER’S HISTORY AND THEOLOGY.’ 

Prof. Fisher has peculiar qualifications for the treat- 
ment of these subjects. He is a careful philosophical 
student of history, and this helps to make him a good 
theologian. There is no better point from which to 
discuss the theologies than history, where one sees 
what purposes they serve and what ends they accom- 
plish. 

The subjects treated are, mauy of them, important 
living issues: the bistory, polity and dogmas of the 
Roman Catholic. Church; its loss of the temporal 
power, leaving the sovereign pontiff a crownless 
shepherd with his crook; its grasping of the Immacu- 
late Conception and the pope’s Infallibility, fixing them 
by Conciliar decrees, the authority of Christ and St. 
Peter, as immutable dogmas of the universal Church. 
The paper on the massacre of St. Bartholomew is a 
clear statement of facts and lifts the veil with which 
it has been sought to cover up the complicity of 
the Papal court at Rome in the horrible affair; as 
if the Pope was an obscure personage, and off so 
far from Paris that he had not heard of the assas- 
sination of Coligny and did not know of the plot 
to cut off the Huguenot leaders, and supposed that 
barbaric slaughter of women and children grew out 
of a conspiracy of pos Protestants against the French 
king’s life and the R te Catholic Church. 

The relation ce Protea ntism and Romanism to 
‘modern civilization leads the reader into one of the 
great battle-fields of the world, where he sees the 
belligerents in full and sometimes fierce engagement. 
In the relation of the Church of England;to the other 
Protestant branches of the Church, the reader surveys 
a section of the same conflict: a jure divino prelacy, 
with apostolic succession and authority, warring 
against the ministry and sacraments of all non-Episco- 
palchurches. The Professor makes it very plain that 
this was not the view of the English Reformers; nor 
of the Lutheran; nor of the Apostles; but was an 
afterthought of Sandean deformers. Luther regarded 
ordination by the bishop as ‘‘a comely ceremony,” but 
not necessary; and Archbishop Tenison thinks ‘‘the 
narrow notions of all Churches have been their 
ruin.”’ 

In the province of New England history, Edwards 
and Channing and Dr. N. W. Taylor tax the author’s 
discriminating powers and require a discrete historic 
judgment in respect to persons. Edwards and 
Channing were theological opposites and Taylor was 
between. The first was a master in metaphysics, the 
second in humanitarianism, and the third had a fair 
share of both these and was a dialectician besides. 

A sketch of the history of the doctrine of future 
punishment makes it plain that endless punishment was 
‘“*the common belief of the Jews,” and *‘ the prevalent 
faith of the Patristic Church for the first six centuries,” 
restoration being held by a few eminent teachers. 
From the close of the fifth century the prevalent doc- 
trine ‘‘ became an undisputed article of belief in the 
Church.” But the ground of this belief, and how the 
Church came to this unanimity, are left in the back- 
ground, and the diverse schemes that have been ar- 
rayed against it, from Origen to Canon Farrar, are 
detailed and brought to the front. This apparent one- 
sidedness takes a little from the historic equity of the 


essay. It places weapons of offense in the hands of 
speculative and sentimental skepticism, without 
opening sufficiently the arsenalof defense. It even 


leaves the reader in a little doubt on which side 
the Professor stands. When he says, ** Universal- 
ism, in every form, may be an error, and a very 
mischievous one, or it may not,”’ p. 414, he implies that 
it may be the truth, and the everlasting punishment 
doctrine the error. We do not think this is the learned 
historian’s position, but he does not tell us it is not. 
We wish he had. 

The two essays on Atheism and Rationalism, in sug- 
gestion, corrective thought and valuable information, 
are worth twice the cost of the book to one who pre- 
fers to build his house on the rock of God’s truth 
rather than on the shifting sands of man’s fancy. 


Judge and Jury. By Benjamin Vaughan Abbott. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) This book is well described on the title 
page as ‘‘a popular explanation of the leading topics iu 
the law of the land.’’ Its range of subjects is wide, and 
includes mainly such as are of general interest and con- 
cern. The law isa network which holdsevery man in its 
meshes, but it is only as one gives the matter attention 
that he discovers how it closes about him on every side. 
Every relation in life has its legal aspects, and it is to be 
hoped that the time is not far distant when instruction in 
the fundamental principles of citizenship will be part of 
every education. Ignorance of the commonest principles 
of law is prevalent even among educated men, and isa 


1 Discussions in History and Theology. By Prof. Geo. P. 
Fisher. C. Scribner's Sons. 


prolific source of litigation and mischief. Books which 
purport to make every man his own lawyer are numerous 
and dangerous. They undertake to do what cannot be done: 
qualify a man without professional education to draw 
papers which require the best professional skill and the 
most exact professional knowledge. The lawyer cannot 
be dispensed with in that cheap way any more than can 
the physician by the purchase of one or two popular medi- 
cal works; but as a general knowledge of hygiene will 
enable one to ward off disease and keep one in a measure 
independent of the physicians, so a knowledge of the 
general principles of law will enable one to keep out of 
difficulties and away from his lawyer. Moreover, no one 
can consider himself qualified to discharge his duties as a 
citizen without some knowledge of the questions which he 
is called upon to settle by his vote. Mr. Abbott has written 
a book of great interest and of positive value. It has 
qualities of legal scholarship which entitle it to the careful 
reading of lawyers, and it is written in a style so clear and 
attractive, its illustrations are so apt and entertaining, 
its discussions of legal principles so comprehensive 
and untechnical that the unprofessional reader cannot fail 
to be entertained and profited by it. Topicsof such uni- 
versal interest—Citizens, Civil Rights, the Indians, the 
Chinese, the National Banks, Commerce, Marriage, Mar- 
ried Women, Divorce, Codification, the Civil Damage 
Laws, Sunday Laws, Driving and Walking, the House or 
Home, Photographs—receive luminous discussion at Mr. 
Abbott’s hands. The present writer left his copy of ‘‘Judge 
and Jury” on a table which is a sort of social center for 
five or six girls of uncommon intelligence. They read it 
with the greatest interest, and declared that for women it 
had an exceptional value; and not for women only, it may 
be added, but for all persons who desire an intelligent 
knowledge of the government under which they live and of 
the laws which protect them in the enjoyment of the 
rights guaranteed them by that government. 


The Poetry of the Talmud. By 8S. Sekles, New York. 
(Published by the author.) The common conception of 
the Talmud leads one to expect anything in it rather 
than poetry. One authority speaks of it as ‘‘an enor- 
mous collection of traditions illustrative of the laws and 
usages of the Jews, in twelve folio volumes.” But Mr. 
Sekles assures us that although a large portion of the 
Talmud contains traditions, usages and laws, another part 
is homiletical and emotional, and appeals to the imaginua- 
tion and fancy. This is the region of Jewish poetry. He 
takes poetry, however, in a very wide sense. He includes 
under that name prayers, benedictions, songs and hymns, 
funeral orations and elegies, fables, proverbs, riddles, 
and hyperboles; of all of which he gives specimens. The 
Talmud is monotheistic and appeals to the Old Testament, 
and in all ages has been a witness to the one God: yet 
with such lofty models before its writers they have never 
used the Old Testament as did Milton; as an inspiration to 
the loftiest and most finished poetry. It is interesting to 
discover the feelings of the Jews through their long ages 
of suffering 'and the character of their intellectual and relig- 
ious development. Mr. Sekles declares that he has made 
the best selections from the poetry of the Talmud, and it 
is possible therefore to know what the highest poetical 
effusions of the Jews have been through the ages as re- 
corded in their great encyclopedia of Jewish thought, 
emotion, and imagination. In order to do them justice 
we must revive the peculiar world in which they have 
lived, and not judgs their productions by a classic stan- 
dard. So judging, Mr. Sekles’s work can be read with 
profit, as introducing one intoa new and instructive field 
of thought. 

The Book of Ensilage; or The New Dispensation for 
Farmers. By J. B. Bailey, proprietor of ‘‘ Winning 
Farm.”’ (Published by the author.) ‘‘Ensilage”’ is the 
name given by the French to maize or other green fodder 
preserved by being pressed into a tank-like, air-tight 
structure of masonry called a‘‘silo.’”’ The system has 
long been in successful operation in France, and more or 
less in this country; but the author of this book is the first 
to try it on an extensive scale successfully and to bring 
it prominently before our farming public. Mr. Bailey, 
however, has only experimented one season, which is too 
short a time to thoroughly test an agricultural practice. 
The book partially describes the experiment at ‘‘ Winning 
Farm,’ and has chapters on correlative subjects. It is 
written in a frank, popular style; but bas no literary or 
scientific merit on account of the promiscuous guess work, 
‘‘gold pencil figuring,’’ hasty conclusions, incomplete 
descriptions, unsystematic arrangement of the subject 
matter and needless repetition. Such a book must bea 
source of harm to those who read carelessly and are look- 
ing anxiously to find a way to profit; though it may ben- 
efit the intelligent farmer who may search for the hidden 
wheat it certainly contains. But those who read this 
book should also have the carefully written book of M. 
Goffort—who has experimented with ensilage in France 
for thirty years—translated by J. B. Brown, in order not 
to be misled by Mr. Bailey’s enthusiasm and careless 
reckoning. 

The Hysterical Element in Orthopedic Surgery. By 
Newton M. Schaffer, M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Dr, 
Schaffer in this essay, which was read before the New 
York Neurological Society, has invited the minds of his 
hearers to an interesting theme. Just where the inflamma- 
tory action and its effects cease and the nervous thread 
which leads to and causes this hysterical element begins is 


often a nice point to determine, and will very often tend 


to a disagreement among the doctors. And yet in this 
fact we find no argument why we should not study to 
discover the exact boundaries. This essay is tentative and 
not exhaustive. It is very suggestive to the ee 
reader, and sheds light upon a dark field. 


| 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Emerson was pretty constant at the morning ses- 
sions of the Concord School of Philosophy. 

—A statue of Rabelais has just been erected at Tours. 
He would better be left to be forgotten. . 

—Mr. Tennyson’s late poem, ‘‘Out of the Depths,” is 
affording a pleasant study to the Hindoo mystics! 

—Jules Verne is about to visit the province of Orafi in 
search of materials for a new book on ‘‘ The Land of 
Marble.”’ 

—The latest number of ‘‘ Macmillian’s Magazine ”’ con- 
tains a valuable paper on the late Mr. Tom Taylor by 
Thomas Hughes. 

—A late novel by Miss Braddon wears the characteristic 
title of the “Story of Barbara: her Splendid Misery = 
her Golden Cage.”’ 

—Prof. John Fiske has engaged toreturn to Europe next 
season and repeat his lectures on American history in Eng- 
land, France and Belgium. | 

—The Manor House at Stoke Newington, where Edgar 
A. Poe and other literary celebrities went to school and 


did otherwise, is being pulled down. 


—Important additions are to be made this year to the 
buildings of the British Museum, a recent bequest of 
£60,000 having become available. 

—Jobhn W. Lovell of this city publishes two editions, one 
in ‘‘red line,’’ of select British poets, from new plates, at 
the low price of $1 and $1.25 respectively. 

—Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Mr. Froude and Mr. 
Ruskin are among the signers of a fresh memorial to Mr. 
Gladstone to do his best to put down vivisection. 

—Some very good ‘detective stories” will be found 
among the ‘‘ Confessions of an Attorney,” by Samuel War- 
ren, just published by Estes & Lauriat, of Boston. 

—‘*Olphar Hamst,” author of the ‘‘ Handbook of Fic- 
titious Names,” is about to publish a small pamphlet on 
“The Art of Describing Books Bibliographically.”’ 

—When you have finished the memoirs of Kossuth take 
up the memoirs. of his compatriot, Francis Deak, who 
sought good ends for Hungary but by different means. 

—‘* Wide Awake’”’ for September will have a most in- 
teresting paper about Chas. S. Reinhart, the brilliant mag- 
azine illustrator, with original drawings, including his 
portrait. 

—Lady Duffus Hardy has been traveling in the United 
States for the past twelve months, and has made a book 
out of her travels, which will be published in London in 
the autumn. 

—Those famous old books, ‘The Scottish Chiefs,” 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw ” and ‘“‘The Children of the Abbey ” 
can now be readin Albert Coggswell’s excellent editions 
at a dollar each. 

—Judge Tourgee is hurrying up his new book, * Bricks 
without Straw,’’ which he hopes to have off his hands be- 
fore the close of this month, and the publishers to have in 
the hands of the public in the early autumn. 

—Thousands of artists and amateur etchers throughout 
the landj will be glad to learn that the long-promised trans- 
lation of Lalanne’s great work on ‘‘Etching”’ is now ready. 
Messrs. Estes & Lauriat have issued it in a handsome vol- 
ume, fully illustrated. 

—Among the treasures lost by the burning of Professor 
Mom msen’s library was the manuscript of the sixth vol- 
ume of his ‘‘ History of Rome,” the manuscript of the 
second volume of which was burned in 1830, and had to be 
written out from memory. _ 

—Macmillan & Co. bave in press, for publication in the 
early Fall, a book which is likely to be of value to the med- 
ical profession and of advantage to the general public. It 
is entitled ‘‘Food for Invalids,” and is written by Dr. I. 
Milner Fothergill, of London, and Dr. H. C. Wood, of 
Philadelphia. 

— One of the best of recent books on Greece is Professor 
Jebb’s, made out of two lectures delivered by him before 
the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, together with 
two additional papers on *‘ Progress of Greece” and “‘ By- 
ron in Greece.’ ‘‘ Modern Greece’’ is the title of it, and 
Macmillan & Co. are the publishers. 

—The Rev. C. C. Goss, of 97 Varick street, in this city, 
is issuing a very handsome engraved portrait of Robert 
Raikes from a portrait by Romney in the possession of 
Major General Raikes, of London. The engraving is by 
Mr. A. Gilchrist Campbell of this city, and is SRP ORENELY 
well done. The portrait is sold at $2.00. 

—The September number of the ‘‘ North American Re- 
view” will contain an article on the ruins of Central 
America, by M. Charnay, the leader of the expedition 
now exploring Centra) America under the auspices of the 
American and French Governments; also a paper on the 
trial of Mrs. Surratt, containing many new facts, written 
by the only surviving member of her counsel. 

—Messrs. John Wilson & Son, at the University Press, 
Cambridge, are running ten large presses to fill orders for 
printing the new books to be issued by Messrs. Estes & 
Lauriat. They have orders for upwards of two hundred 
thousand volumes, fifty thousand of which are of a new 
edition of Dickens’s works in thirty volumes, more fully 
illustrated than any edition now offered in either the Eng- 
lish or American markets. A people’s edition, illustrated, 
will also be issued, in fifteen handsome volumes. 

—D. Lothrop & Co. have just published a large and nota- 
ble work: ‘‘The Englishman and the Scandinavian; a 
Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature,” 
by Frederick Metcalf. The aim of the author inthe treat- — 
ment of the subject has been to set forth the customs, 
notions, language and literature of the two peoples, on the _ 
authority of original materials. Of all the books which 
have been written upon the subject in the English lan- 
guage none have been more ewe im sweep or 


imonre fascinating in treatment. 
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Aveust 18, 1880. 


_NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Ch. Seribner’s Sons’ 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF RICH- 


ard Henry Stoddard. With portrait. 1 
vol. 8vo, extra cloth, pp. 512, $4 


Il. 
THE SCIENCE OF ENGLISH VERSE. 
By SIDNEY LANIER. 1 vol. crown 8v0, $2. 


III. 

LOITERINGS IN PLEASANT PATHS. 
By MARION HARLAND. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$1.75. 

IV. 

HANDBOOK OF DRAWING. BY 
WILLIAM WALKER. With more than 200 
woodcuts and diagrams. 1 vol. 
$1. 75. 


THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 


By P. Le Pace Renour. (The Hibbert Lect- 
ures for 1879.) 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


VI. 
THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 


Psalms. By Prof. T. C. MURRAY. 1 vol. 


12mo0, $1.50. 
VIL. 


THE SAVIOUR’S CONVERTS. By Rev. 
WILLIAM SCRIBNER, author of *‘ Pray for 
the Holy Spirit,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.00. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, 
by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘“Masor BuNnpy’s LIFE OF GEN. GARFIELD IS THE 
nest. York Commercial Advertiser. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CAMPAIGN LIFE OF 


GENERAL GARFIELD. 


Messrs. A. 8. BARNES & CO., of New York, have 
now ready the Lire OF GENERAL JAMES A. GAR- 
FIELD, by Major J. M. Bunpy, the well-known editor 
o: the New York Evening Mail. The work is issued in 
the very best style, and is e: ‘aborately illustrated. It 
has been the aim alike of the author and the publisher 
to present to the American people a biography of the 
Republican standard-bearer which would have claims 
to public attention pot uonally possessed by ephem- 
eral campaign productions Jn addition to rarious 
other illustrations, it is enriched With a full-length steel 
portrait by Hall, the eminent engraver, a recent 
picture taken at the suggestion of the publishers, a 
portrait of Gen. Garfield in his youth, and a portrait 
ot him as he appeared when he first entered the Army 
as Colonel of an Ohio regiment. 

Major Bundy, from his intimate personal relations 
with Mr. Garfield, has enjoyed superior advantages 
in the pre paration ot his work. He hastaken down 
trom the lipsof Mr. Gartield himselt the story ot his 
early life and its strugg.es; he has had tree access to 
Mr. Garfield’s private and official correspondence, 
and has been aided and assisted with the loving zeal 
ot Mr. Garfield’s life-long friends and acquaintances 
in the desire and effort to make this the standard and 
authoritative record of the great Republican leader. 

Major Bundy is recognized all over the country as 
an able, forcible and picturesque writer, as well as a 

rofound political student, and his work will un 
és ubtedly take high rank wager dl the best political 
memoirs of recent times. The story of General Gar. 
field’s liteis singularly full of romance. It isa life 
which in itself illustrates the a possibilities of 
American citizenship, and should kindle in the heart 
ot every citizen, particularly in the heart of every 
manu of this generation, affection tor 

is country and institutions. his story, as told in 
the charming nariative ot Major Bundy,is as fas 
as any romance. 

Bundy recognizing the true significance of the 
approaching contest, has wisely emphasized the 
statesmanlike quahties ot his subject. General Gar- 
field’s career in the halis of Congress is accordingly 
treated here more fully than itcan possibly be treated 
in any other work atthe presentday. For not only 
have all the various sources of information already 
-‘mentioned been fully explored, but the author has 
had turned oveg to him for use in the preparation of 
his work a large number ot the General's private let- 
ters to his constituents and others — which ap- 
roars his correspondence with Mr. B. A. Hi 

liram College), covering all the years of his public 
life, which tully —— and illustrate the position 
he occupied upon all the great Samer” that have 
come before the country during the past 5 years. 

The work isin every respect most complete and 
authentic. Its value as an assistantin the present 
campaign cannot be overestimated. It will furnish 
to voters and to public speakers such a body ot facts, 
such a wealth of incident and anecdote, such an 
array of noble and elevated sentiments trom the pub- 
lic speeches and private letters ot Mr. Garfield (ma- 
terial that cannot be found pao Spates rl that it may 
well be called the Republican rade mecu 

AGENTS WANTED FOR THIS WORK ‘IN EVERY 
CITY AND TOWN_IN THE UNITED 
Price, $1, yer Addre 
NE coO.. Publishers. 


RTI & 113 William St., N. Y. 


Those an 
will confer a favor u 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
OF THE WEEK. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


acknowledge tte issue. 
CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. A collection 
Publishers a confer a, favor by promptly ad of facts not generally known regarding the 


vising us of any os in this respect. Ac- 
desirable Muste of Ancient and Savage Nations. 
com Of 1.00.) By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


HARPER & Bros. | ing form, tne salient and important facts being 
‘Thomas Moore.” By Andrew James Sy-| wrought into very readable stories of what 
mington. happened in China, Japan, India, Egypt, 


“‘ George Bailey.” By Oliver Oldboy. Greece, and Ancient Europe. There are also 
“Political and Legal Remedies for War.” middie ages, and of the early 


By Sheldon Amos. 
“My College Days.” By Robert Tomes. EXAMINE OUR SPLENDID NEW BOOKS: 
For Schools 


** Republican or Democrat?’ 
CLARK & MAYNARD. Song Bells. L. O. Emerson.......... $ 50 
**Government Class-Book.”” By Andrew W. For High Schools : 
Young. Welcome Chorus, W.S. Tilden... 10 
GEORGE D. NEWALL, CINCINNATI, O. For Sunday-Schools : 


“Song Sermons.” By Philip Phillips. White Hobes. Abbey and Munger. 3 
For Tenryperanee : 

D. APPLETON & Co. Temp. Jewels. Tenny and Hoffman. 35 

**Republican Text-Book.’’ By B. A. Hins- Temp. Light, Hugg and Servoss.. Rr 
dale, A.M. For Sehools : 

“Historical Poetry of the Ancient He- O.“Emerson. 

” Temple. 
brews.”” Vol.I. By Michael Heilprin. Methed. A 


For Reed Organs : 
Stranglers of Paris.” By Adolphe Or Instruction Book. 
Belot. Price National School. By W.F. 
‘*Common Praise Hymnal.’ er Any book mailed for retail price. 


“The Requiem.” By W. O. Perkins. 
son. C. H. DITSON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Estes & LAURIAT. 
“The Fate of Republics.’’ Two volumes. 


GEORGE A. ELLIS. 
* Institute Essays.’ Price $1.25. 


The 
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Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


rbatim reprint of the last English edition, in 15 beautiful volumes, clear nonpareil t handsomely bound 

in cloth e printed on heavie r paper, : wide margins, and bound in halt’ gilt 
-00 ’ eleven volumes are ready for delive olume 12 w ready A 15s. Th maining volume 

will be completed by ber. 


AN AMAZING OFFER. 


To all whose — and money are received during the month of August, we will supply the 15 volumes, in 
cloth, for $6.50, and in half Russia, top, for $13.00. The volumes issued will be sent at cane by express, and the 

men vohime in cloth wi se or 60 cen r " 
ante pan vou not sat pedins oh. nt, postpai ts, or in half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00, and may be 
HAMBERS’S CYCLOP Abia’ comprises the first 15 volumes of our “ Library of Universal Knowledge,” 

the remaining — te in will be sold separately when published. 
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want no books more beautiful than are some of ours, reat Methodist Book Concern has refused us s ive 
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injure the sale of theirs. We reduced Smith's “ Bible Asani ag from $3.00 to 50 cents ; Kitto’s “ Cyclopedia of 
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ust issued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER'S 
POCKET-BOOK, illustrated with 670 engrav ings 
from origina! designus.Fourteenth Thousand. Revised 
and Correcied. 16mo, 678 pages. Tuck,Gilt Edge. Price 
$5. Mailed on receipt ot price. E. Claxton & Co.,Phila. 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


CONTAINS: 


THE AMERICAN GRACES. EvGENEB L. 
DIDIER. 


ILLUSTRATIONS —Elizabeth Caton, Lady 
Stafford.—Mary Caton, Marchioness of 
a Caton, Duchess of 
eas. 


FISH AND MEN IN THE MAINE ISLANDS. 
Il. By W. dH. BISHOP. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — Repairing 
Looking for the Fieet.—Light- House, Mon- 
began.—Off Duty.— Monhegan Post-Office.— 

Giimpse of a Fortune.—Among the Fieet.— 
Macker: | Schooner; dressing Fish from last 
Catch.—Harpooning Sword-Fish.—Story of 
the Sea-Fight.—First Visit to the Banks — 
Under Fire.—Arrival of the Doctor.—Mid- 
night ,Watch on the “ Hascall.’’—Stowing 
Seines from last Catch.—Bripnging ashore the 

ets. 


THE FAMILY OF GEORGE III. By K. M. 
ROWLAND. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.--George III.—Queen Char- 
lotte.—George Augustus Frederick, Prince 
of Wales.—Frederick, Duke of York.—Cbar- 
lotte, Princess Royal.—Duke of Clarence, 
afterward William I V.—Princess Augusta.— 
Princess Mary.—Princess Elizabeth.—Caro- 
line, Wife of the Prince of Wales, afterward 
George 1V.—Priocess Charlotte, Daughter 
of George 1V.—Duke of W tirtemberg.— 


York.—Princess Amelia. —Princess Sophia— 
Prince Leopold, afterward 
gium.—William Frederick, Duke of Giou- 
cester.—Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sus- 
sex, — Adolphus, Duke of Cambridge. — 
Queen Adelaide. 


BY-PATHS IN THE MOUNTAINS.—III. By 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


on the Road to Qualla.—Cherokees. 
Prison at Waynesviile.—Splitting and cut- 
ting Mica.—Ancient Indian Mound at Frank- 
lin.—Indian Retics.—In the Blue Rid 
Cullasaga Falls.—Mr. and Mrs. Gibson, Hi 
lands.— Whitesides.— View from Whitesides. 
—Toccoa Falls. 


THE SEVEN SLEEPERS’ PARADISE BE- 
SIDE THE LOIRE. By MoncuRE D. 
Conway.. 

ILLUSTRATIONS—.Ch&teau d’Ussey.— Portal 
of of the Seven Slee 
ers.— The Lourdes ew — Appa 
— of the Virgin at Salette.—The pierced 
tone. 


AMID THE GRASSES. A Porm. By WILI- 
1AM M. BRIGGS. 
With Five lllustrations. 


SQUATTER LIFE IN NEW YORK. By 
WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — Head - Piece.—Old and 
New.— On the Border ot Central Park.—Gar- 
den in a Holiow.—Plantirg.—Going to Mar- 
ket.—An Interior.—Cliff Dwellings. 


MOTHERHOOD. A Poem. By Mrs. J. P. 
MORGAN. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
CHAPTERS XLI.-XLIII. 
With Two Illustrations. 


AMANDAR. A Story. By Rosk TERRY 
COOKE. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. A NOVEL. By 
HENRY JAMES, Jr. 


CuaptTers XIII.-X VIII. 
THE RED HORSE TAVERN. 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. A 
Story. By ANNA BOWMAN BLAKE. 


INDIAN ANDN EGRO. By ANNA C. BRACK : 
ETT. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR, 
Old Newport.—The Nature of Snobbe 
George Ripley.—Celebrating the Fourth.— 
Sara Hernbardt. 
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THE EMPTY HOUSE. 
By F. E. H. 


MPTY the yard and the garden; 
Empty the hall; 
Empty the nursery and parlors, 
The library, kitchen and all. 
Lonely the stairs and the playroom, 
Lonely the lawn; 
Lonely my heart and my fireside, 
For mamma and babies are gone. 


Mamma and darling sweet Jeanie, 
Mamma and Ralph— 

Mamma and both of my treasures, 
My angel, my fairy, my elf: 

Gene to the woods and the mountains 
Where summer bides ; 

Gone where the bright river ripples 
Ever down to the ocean tides. 


Gone to find blue-bells and heather, 
Gone to find rest, 

Gone to find breezes to brighten 
The birdlings that live in my nest; 

Breezes unknown to the city 
Wandering free; 

Breezes and summer and sunlight 
Blessing my darlings for me. 


But when the autumn is golden 
And summer gone 
My house will no longer be empty, 
For then they will come again home; 
Home with health and with happiness, 
Home to me; 
Back to my heart and my fireside 
Mamma and babies, all three ! 


A SUMMER JOURNAL. | 


By ELAINE GOODALE. 
Sky Farm, July 28. 

FAIR example of the useful and ordinary in 

farming is found in the almost universal potato 
crop, whose white or rosy tubers grow and ripen be- 
low the surface, and whose trim rows of bright green 
tops are scarcely an ornament at the best. There is 
much hard work in the potato field for man and beast ; 
work, too, of a thoroughly commonplace order and 
quite unattractive to the looker-on, except as he is 
interested in each and every department of honest 
labor. 

The quarreling with petty nuisances is always a 
thankless office, and herein lies a trying and almost 
continual necessity of the farmer’s position as master 
of the soil. There are bold and hardy interlopers, or 
rather shall we say rebellious subjects, who are con- 
iinually disputing his claim, and for these there is 
no redress. Still it must not be forgotten that in 
nutting them down he is in constant danger of destroy- 
ing the nice balance of nature, and thereby throwing 
: is own affairs into even more hopeless disorder. 

Such difficulties as these are peculiarly marked in 
the case of potatoes, and they are in every respect a 
most exacting crop. The soil must be loosened and 
mellowed about their roots, while the weeds are kept 
from their borders; and when it comes to the scatter- 
ig of poisonous purples and metallic greens, who 
would not, if they could, rebel? I shall at all events 
refrain from describing the process! 

August 2. 

But in the silent, dreamy weather, and under the 
hazy August skies, when the warm gusts sweep the 
chestnut wood and twinkle through the birches that 
skirt the fields, what can be lovelier, with the soft 
contour and luxurious complexion of youth, than the 
milky bloom of the bee-laden buckwheat? 

Strolling through the orchard for an apron-full of 

scarlet windfalls, crisp and delicate with a piquant 
and pleasant flavor of their own, then clambering over 
a stone-wall overrun with blackberry vines, we broke, 
this noon, into half an acre of it—the clustering pale- 
green stems loaded with white and pinkish blossoms, 
and alive with the muffled dreamy hum of uncounted 
bees. 
What delicious repose, what absorbing idleness, to 
lie thus pillowed on the lap of summer, surrounded 
with intoxicating color and odor, and lulled by musical 
monotones of sound! 

Loitering with unwilling feet beside this paradise of 
3loom we passed too soon its enchanted ground, and 
extended our purposeless yet happy wanderings to the 
close-shorn field above it, to the green tangled hedge- 
rows and borders of woodland, painted with the low 
crest of budding golden-rod, the faint starry edges of 
early asters, and the pallid, graceful droop of blanch- 
ing ferns. These, we said, shall ornament the tea-table, 
and the toilers of the day may surround them with 
their richer gains. 

Thus may we close an idle hour in the month of 


| gracious giving, with dripping combs of amber honey, 


alight wfth the warm fragrances of midsummer, with 
new white milk and luscious blackberries, and delicate 
gmooth rounds of cottage cheese! 
August 7. 
Sitting in the doorway these fruitful August days 
and leaning heavily on one arm, with head thrown 
back and half closed eyes, I hear the twitter of young 


birds among the maples, the cheep of swallows in the 


barn-loft, the ‘‘ whit’ of half-grown turkeys filing 
through the meadows in long procession, and the 
fluttering stir of baby chickens in the short, crisp 
arass. Idly I watch these midsummer broods, and 
dwell most fondly, as in duty bound, on the every-day 
tenants of the farm and recipients of its bounty, 
cherishing thus 


* A nature tamed, 
And grown domestic like a barn-door fowl.”’ 


The flocks of young turkeys now ranging the new- 
mown fields 2 a systematic search for grasshoppers, 
their slender dark forms moving distinct and slow 
against the green, have certainly less of variety than 
their light-minded cousins, the eldest of whom are 
already quarrelling playfully over some choice morsel, 
or fluttering their wings and trying a faint, shrill 
crow! Smaller and more compactly formed, the right- 
ful children of the old hen-mother are also more 
domestic in their tastes and prefer a nearer range. 

But what, after all, is the care of these household 
pets to the tantalizing pleasure of an occasional 
glimpse at the interior of a bird’s nest! There are 
doubtless half a score of these tiny centers within a 
stone’s throw of my hand, and how interesting they 
are even to the chance comer, especially now that 
their dainty fledgelings are learning to fly! Every- 
where about the stone-walls and on the sloping roofs 
we find the little trembling, palpitating creatures, and 
take them in our hands, perhaps, to smooth the ruf- 
fled wings, or note the tender feet curled tightly up 
avd the startled brown and shining eyes. Often at 
this season there comes a heavy storm by which many 
nests are blown down, and the helpless inmates perish 
of cold, of hunger and fright. ‘‘ Mouse-trap,” the frolic- 
some black-and-white kitten, is, moreover, a dangerous 
foe, though jealously watched by the children. 

Despite misfortunes such as these, there is nothing 
more characteristic of this golden month than the 
countless flocks, both wild and tame, that brood and 
hover beneath her sheltering wings. All the woods 
and flelds are astir with them, and our barns and 
grassy roadsides overrun with the little restless chirp- 
ing things. Even for our own we need hardly do 
more than look on and listen, as I am doing now, so 
rich is the harvest of grains and grasses and so 
myriad-voiced the insect life provided for their wants 
in that great and generous storehouse—out-of-doors ! 


TECHNICAL STUDIES FOR THE 
‘PIANO. 
By MARIE MERRICK. 


T is not sufficiently understood by people in gen- 

eral that the basis of all excellence in piano play- 

ing is 
MECHANICAL SKILL. 

This, however, consists not merely in flexibility but 
in power, and in the touch; firm, delicate or sympa- 
thetic as occasion may require. 

Without it the simplest scale passage is indistinct, 
and the melody which should be smooth and flowing 
is only a succession of detached sounds. 

Without it the pianist can impart no soul to his 
playing. Spiritualists say that their mediums must 
undergo certain training before they are capable of 
receiving and conveying communications from the 
spirit world; so it is only through the well-trained 
fingers that the pianist’s emotions can be transmitted. 
For, while the most superb technique is a servant, it 
is, nevertheless, a servant bearing the closest relation 
to the master: the relation of flesh to spirit. Its serv- 
vices are invaluable, and not to be dispensed with. 

A proper development of the hands is not, as some, 
imagine, to be obtained by the practice of pieces only. 
The student who confines himself to pieces encounters 
numerous mechanical difficulties for which he has not 
been prepared by previous training. He is as unable 
to overcome them as the man without any gymnastic 
training is unable to perform difficult athletic feats; 
and in neither case are strength and agility gained by 
the attempts made. 

Our piano student, discouraged when he perceives 
his most assiduous practice to be unavailing except to 
a limited extent, because his method is imperfect, falls 
into the habit of skipping difficult passages or of rush- 
ing through them in a slovenly manner. He ‘“‘ goes 
through ” a great many more pieces in this superficial 
way than he would if he gave them thorough, consci- 
entions study; and by so doing it is obvious that the 
eyes are trained while the fingers are not. Herein we 


find an answer to the question so often asked, ‘‘ W hy 
can I read music that I cannot play?” 

Whatever may be the degree of mechanical skill de- 
sired, it can be obtained only by the careful and dili- 
gent practice of scales, five-finger exercises and other 
technical studies.. These are neither more nor less 


than« 
FINGER GYMN \STICS, 


and are subject to the laws that govern all physical 
exercise. As swinging Indian clubs in a listless, aim- 
less manner will never strengthen and develop the 
body, so finger gymnastics cannot be beneficial unless 
properly practiced. A correct position is the first 
thing to be considered. Let the performer sit before 
the middle of the key-board, at such a distance from it 
that the arms may move freely in eitherdirection. The 
elbows should be a trifle lower than the surface of the 
Key-board, their tips being a little nearer the keys 
thanthe shoulders. The wrists must be on a level 
with the hands and arms, the hands quiet. The fingers 
must move from the knuckles, which are to be kept in 
a natural position on a level with the back of the hand. 
The fore part of the’fingers should be gently rounded 
so that the fleshy tips strike the keys (the nails must 
be short). The thumb should also be moved by the 
joint conuecting it with thehand, and is by no means 
to be allowed to hang down or to rest upon the key- 
board; onthe contrary, its tip must be kept slightly 
above the level of the black keys, from which position 
it should strike. A natural and easy position, both of 
the person and the hand, is essential to a good style-of 
playing. 

The finger gymnastics should be practiced first with 
each hand separately, very slowly and in strict time. 
The fingers must be raised as high as possible before 
striking each key, and brought down withenergy. The 
thumb should strike with a little less, the third and 
fourth fingers with a little more furce than the first . 
and second fingers. Each finger, after striking, is to 
be lifted at the instant that the next succeeding finger 
strikes its key; so that the successive tones may not 
run into each other or be separated by the slightest 


ap. 
for wrist-practice should be played by 

slightly raising the hands from the wrists. If ex- 

ercises for the fingers are played from the wrists, 

and those for the wrists are played from the elbows, it 

is plain that they cannot strengtben and develop the 

parts for which they are intended. 

Gymnastic exercises for the fingers and hands 
should be taken as judiciously as any other; undue 
practice of technical studies weakens the muscles 
they are designed to strengthen. 

After a correct position has been acquired, and 
considerable strength and flexibility have been gained, 
the slow practice of finger gymnastics may be varied, 
but not supplanted, by more rapid practice. 

It is a mistaken idea that because a person has never 
performed much manual labor, or because the hands 
are naturally well adapted to the piano, no special 
training is necessary. At thesame time we admit that 
the amount of such training depends somewhat upon 
the formation of the hands; breadth is more essential 
than length. But, under the most favorable condi- 
tions, one must, for two years, devote at least half an 
hour daily to finger gymnastics, in order to play with 
ease moderately difficult music. 

By that time the student will realize the necessity of 
continuing such practice if he wishes to retain the 
skill he has acquired. Does the man who has spent 
several years in a gymnasium depend upon the exercise 
then taken to keep him strong the remainder of his 
life? Not atall. He finds daily repetition of it, to a 
certain extent, still necessary, or the museles will 
again relax and the joints become weak and stiff. We 
think we may safely assert that Joseffy, Von Bulow, 
and all the other great artists, devote considerable time 
daily to technical studies. 

Once at our photographer’s we heard some one play- 
ing five-finger exercises. Although they were of the 
simplest kind we knew that the pianist’s touch was 
that of no mean performer. Upon inquiry we learned 
that the player was a lady who had studied music sev- 
eral years in Europe, and was a successfal teacher; 
yet she not only still practiced five-finger exercises, 
but was taking lessons on them from an eminent 
master. | 

On telling our teacher (who had taught in the Paris 
Conservatory of Music) that we still practiced 
‘‘ Plaidy’s Technical Studies,” the best arrangement 
of scales and five-finger exercises extant, and the one 
universally used in European conservatories, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Ah, there is material for a lifetime in Plaidy.” 
He used to hold up to us, as an example, a musician 
who daily played all of Cramer’s eighty-four Etudes, 
which are both difficult and long. We give these few 
instances, out of many, to show the importance attached 
by well trained musicians to the continuance of tech-— 
nical studies, even after great skill has been attained. 


Well trained musicians, however, are rather the excep- 
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tion than the rule. The performances of the average 
amateur pianist prove that in this day and generation 
technical studies for the piano are in no danger of re- 
ceiving undue attention. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND BXPERI- 
ENCES. 


|The editor of this department will be glad to receive outini 
suggestions and experiences for this column.) 

The number of Thé Christian Union for August 4th con- 
tained a question as to the meaning and pronunciation of 
the word ‘‘eygre” in Jean Ingelow’s poem, *‘The High 
Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire.’’ As a former resident 
in Lincolnshire I may perhaps be allowed to answer it. 
To take the pronunciation first: the word is pronounced 
exactly like the adjective eager, meaning ardent or im- 
pulsive. It is more difficult to describe what the eygre is. 
It is not a high tide, nor does it of itself indicate destruct- 
iveness, though when the tide is unusually high the phe- 
nomenon so called is specially marked. It is the sudden 
roll of the first wave of the incoming tide up a compara- 
tively narrow river or strait. I have watched it from the 
bridge at Boston (England), as it came up the river Witb- 
am, many times. I can only describe it by saying that 
the level of the river in front of the eygre was from eigh- 
teen inches to two feet lower than behind it, and that the 
eygre itself is the on-rushing sweep of water which marked 
the boundary line between the two. 

Miss Ingelow’s name is pronounced Jene In-ge-low. The 
first name in one syllable; the second in three, with the 
emphasis on the first syllable, the g of the second soft, and 
the third like the adjective low.” 

FREDERICK STEVENSON, D.D. 

MONTREAL. 


Your correspondent ‘‘C ” says (in The Christian Union, 
July 26th, page 73): ‘‘Troublesume ants are easily destroyed 
with arsenic and sugar, and about their burrows it may 
be administered with entire safety.’’ Instead of with “ en- 
tire safety,’’ the words ‘‘ with great danger’’ should be 
substituted. Arsenic should never be used to destroy ver- 
min unless it is mixed with some solid or stiff pastry sub- 
stance which can be casily romoved after the purpose ic 
accomplished. It should never be used in a powder, which 
is easily scattered. 

And while arsenic is so destructive I believe ants can 
swallow it with impunity. Some years ago I found a fruit 
pie in the safe swarming with ants and stirred a quantity 
of arsenic into it, but the ants appeared to enjoy the pie 
as well as before, and I did not find that one had been killed 
by it. Onthe contrary, they were as numerous as before. 

Yours respectfully, GEORGE CLENDON. 


M. A. R. calls loudly for some solution of the problem 
how to get rid of red ants. My solution is richly made of 
sugar and water. Place a common sponge in it; when 
well saturated take it out, squeeze lightly, and place it 
where the ants can find it. When well filled with ants 
place it io a dish of hot water. Repeat the operation till 
every sweet-loving ant is gone. L. 8. 

In this multitude of counselors the sufferers from the 
red-ant pest ought to find safety. 


Please say to P. E. Gibbons that Paris green should 
never be used dry, even if mixed with flour. One ounce of 
the poison is sufficient for six gallons of water, which 
carefully distributed with a garden sprinkler will be suffi- 
cient for one acre of potatoes. Inno case should it be 
applied to any vegstable of which the top is edible. 

Many of the large bowlders, or nigger-heads, as they are 
here called, are riven and geamed. Is this caused by 
heat of the prairie fires, or by winter frosts, or, as some 
think, from lightning striking them? Oftentimes ona 
bowlder is composed of two varieties of rock, Please ex- 
plain. Uncle Sam's pipe-stone quarries are now furnish- 
ing beautiful material for tops of stands, mantels and 
bureaus. Mary MAxXwELu CALE. 


Experience: I fed a baby of seven months on a little oat- 
meal porridge, and in a month it produced asthma from indi- 
gestion. Three doctors called it *‘ bronchitis."” Mothers can- 
judge of their babies best. A MOTHER. 

Judging from the conduct of many mothers whom we 
see on our journeys, it would not be safe to leave much to 
their judgment. A wise mother—not one who merely 
thinks herself wise—will use her judgment, and get all 
the information possible from others. Not all babies can 
be treated alike, and it is possible that by idiosyncracy 
one child may be unable to use what agrees with most 
children. 


S. M.8.—The parts of the fire-fly from which the glow 
or luminous appearance comes are composed of yellow 
masses of cells filled with granular matter‘through which 
there run in every directien little air tubes or trachea, as 
they are called. It is now supposed that the light is a 
result of the slow combustion of this granular matter or 
fatty material, the oxygen being supplied from the air that 
passes through the traches. It isnot now thought that 
phosphorus is present in any appreciable degree in the 
luminous matter. 


_ I wonder if it is a new fashion, or an old one revived, 
tosay, ‘‘God bless you!’’ I never saw these words at the 
close of lettters as often as I have fora few years past. 
Whether the custom is new or old, it is a good one, if it is 
sincere. How many weary hearts we might strengthen 
in this way, especially if we said, ‘‘God bless you, and 
make you a blessing.”” The greatest of all blessings is to 
be a blessing to others. God’s blessing to Abraham was 
that in him should all Sanities of the earth be biessed. 
BLANDINA. 


Our Poung Folks. 


THE PROFESSOWNS CHAIR. 
THE FLOWERS AND THE INSECTS. 

NHE blossom of a plant is not merely an ornament. 

It has really a great work to do; and if you can 
patiently wait while we take a flower to pieces you 
will be rewarded by an ability to understand the curi- 
ous and beautiful things we shall find in this most 
delightful study. 

A perfect flower (some of our most beautiful flowers 
are imperfect) consists of calyx, corolla, stamens and 
pistils. The calyx, which means ‘‘ flower cup,” is gen- 
erally green and leaf-like, and is the very outer cover- 
ing. Sometimes it is quite prominent, and is very 
noticeable, as on a wild-rose bud; but on many flowers 
it is very. small. The divisions or leaves of the calyx 
are called sepals. 

The corolla is the inner cup or set of leaves; it is 
more delicate than the calyx, and is usually of some 
bright color—the most showy part of the blossom. 
Its leaves are called petals, and in ‘‘ double’ flowers 
they are multiplied many times the original or natural 
number. It is rather sad to think that our beautiful 
roses by becoming double lose all their useful quali- 
ties, and, however fine and magnificent the blossom 
may be to the eye of the florist, it is an imperfect and 
useless flower to the botanist. For these outer cover- 
ings, the calyx and the corolla, are intended only for 
the protection of the essential parts, which are the 
stamens and the pistils. The stamens, each of which 
consists of two parts, a filament and an anther, are 
just inside this covering. They are often many in 
number, sometimes even a hundred, though one is 
sometimes enough, and the commonest number is five. 
The filament is simply the stalk which supports the 
anther. The anther is the little but very important 
body which holds the small, yellow, dust-like pollen. 
Be careful to remember this. 

In the very center of the flower, often in a very con- 
spicuous manner, stands the pistil. Here the seeds 
are formed. Down at the bottom, though it may be 
too small for you to see it, is the ovary, which after a 
while grows to be the seed vessel. From the ovary 
rises a slender little body called the style, on the end 
of which is a moist rough surface, sometimes a little 
enlarged, called the stigma. The formation of the 
seed depends in some mysterious manner upon the 
simple sticking fast to this stigma of some of the 
pollen from the stamen. Thus you see the pistil is 
the most important part of the flower. 

These are all the organs which any flower has; 
many flowers have not all. As you proceed in the 
study of botany you will find how very curious this 
variation is. In order to prepare you for the thorough 
enjoyment of the flowers we shall look at together, 
please impress on your mind the names and the uses of 
these four things: the calyx, the corolla, the stamens 
and the pistils, and then, having finished this rather 
long and ‘perhaps a little tedious lesson, we will make 
a little use of it. 

Studying the flowers is like shooting a wild bird on 
the wing. They change so rapidly and follow each 
other in such quick succession that Mr. Thoreau used 
to say he needed no other calendar to tell the day of 
the month than the flowers. Though this was not 
literally true, it was not so far from the truth as care- 
less observers would suppose. It is already much too 
late in the summer to find some of the flowers I would 
like to show you. But those in bloom in the late sum- 
mer and till frost comes are as many and as interest- 
ing as the flowers of spring. 

One of the most curious things in plant life is the 
part which bees and other insects play in helping 
flowers perfect the seed. No seed can grow, remem- 
ber, until pollen from the stamens of the flowers has 
been carried to the pistil. It is pretty certain, too, 
that the seeds grow better when the pollen comes 
from the blossom of another plant of the same species. 
Bees that suck honey from flower after flower are made 
useful in carrying pollen from one to another. And a 
multitude of other insects do the same thing. 

If it were earlier in the season we should find the 
little Houstonia covering whole hillsides with its deli- 
cate blueish blossoms. In a very simple way it secures 
the carrying of pollen from one plant to another. On 
part of the plants the stamens are higher than the 
pistil, while on the rest they are lower than the pistil. 
An insect entering the first kind after honey gets 
pollen grains on his back. Entering the second kind 
he gets the pollen on his head. As he goes to other 
blossoms this pollen from the first kind will touch the 
pistils of the second kind and no other, while the 
pollen of the second kind will touch only the pistils 
of the first kind. There isa much similar arrange- 
ment for ‘‘ cross-fertilization” in some of the prim- 
rose family, the phlox family, and others. 

The flowers of the orchid family are among the 


‘handles. 


most attractive to be found in July and August. Thi y 
are inclined to hide away in shady and wet places, but 
their peculiar furms and brilliant colors repay one 
for much searching. Still more interesting are their 
elaborate provisions for compelling the insects that 
come after honey to pay their score by carrying pollen 
from one plant to another. The orchids will not be 
cheated by moth or bee. They produce but little pollen, 
and have this little packed in two pouches with slender 
These handles reach to the entrance of the 
honey-bag and each-ends ina sticking plaster. When 
Sir Moth is done with the honey, and backs out of the 
flower. the two pouches of pollen are fastened above 
his eyes like horns. Ina minute or two they wilt and 
hang down before his face in the right position to 
touch the pistil of the next flower he visits. By in- 
serting a small stick into an orchis blossom, as a 
moth would put in his head, you may draw out the 
pollen pouches on the end of the stick, unless some 
insect. has been in before you and already removed 
them. 

Many more such devices are to be found in studying 
the flowers and new ones are discovered every year. 
Each example of the kind is one more illustration of 
how the Lord lets nothing live for itself alone. The 
insect eats the flower’s honey but it carries the flower’s 
pollen. So everything is made in some way to serve 
the good of others. 


DANIEL DERONDA’S HOLIDAY. 
Bec. i. &. 
UR Daniel Deronda is a native of the State of 
Kansas; and a magnificent fellow he is. If we 
could transfer him to Boston or New York we are 
sure he would be the admiration of old and young. 
But our law-givers have forbidden his transportation, 
attaching a heavy penalty to any violation of this 
decree. Daniel and his tribe, however, are perfectly 
satisfied with Kansas. To them its mild winters, blue 
skies, pleasant groves and green prairies are all suffi- 
cient. Even a plague of grasshoppers is to them a sea- 
son of merry feasting and delight. 

Daniel always wears a brilliant coat of scarlet with 
a deep black ruff in front, to the beauty of which words 
cannot do justice. 

Neither can we convey an idea of the wild beauty of 
his notes as he sings, or rather whistles, his ‘‘pee-chu- 
dle, pee-chu-dle, pee-chu-dle, wh r-r-r-r, chew, chew, 
chew.” 

For about four years Daniel has been a prisoner; 
at least with the exception of one day—his holiday—of 
which I am going to tell you. But no captive was 
ever more loved, petted or indulged than he; and often 
when he sat on his perch, sadly looking off at the dis- 
tant woods, we were half tempted to open his door 
that he might join his companions; but he was so 
beautiful, so cunning, and his songs were such a de- 
light to us, that we selfishly continued to fasten ais 
door. Occasionally, however, we would close the 
doors and windows and allow him the freedom of the 
room. But one day last summer we let him out in this 
manner not noticing as we did so that the transom 
window over the door was open. But it did not escape 
the bright eyes of Daniel, who with a whistle of exul- 
tation and delight shot through it, out into the hall, 
then with a farewell ‘‘chew-chew-chew” sailed through 
the open door out into the free sunlight and air. He 
seemed perfectly amazed at first, as it was three years 
and more since he had experienced the delights of free- 
dom. He alighted on the top of the house, from 
whence, standing first on one foot and then on another, 
with his head turned saucily on one side, he looked down 
on us who were assembled below, and poured forth his 


whole soul in the most exultant and triumphant “ pee-. 


chu-dles ” imaginable. His mocking manner was too 
funny for anything. Still we continued to call him, 
and foolishly held out his cage to him in a coaxing 
manner. But it was of no use; he finished his song, 
and, with a derisive glance at us and his old prison 
house, spread his wings and flew off toa neighboring 
wood about half a milddistant. We felt that we could 
not give him up, so followed him with his cage. When 
we reached the woods a singular sight presented itself. 
Daniel was perched on the branch of a lofty tree, and 
was engaged in cutting up such antics as would have 
done credit to any circus clown. With his beautiful 
crest elevated to its utmost, he would stand on one foot 
and dance the whole length of the limb; then he would 
twist and distort himselfin the most grotesque shapes 
imaginable, singing all the time at the top of his 
voice. In the meanwhile in an adjoining tree were 
congregated six or eigbt other birds, who seemed to be 
holding a consultation together, and Daniel was evi- 
dently exhibiting to them his attainments as a clown 
and a songster. But his audience seemed not very 
favorably impressed with him or his performances; for 
after a short but noisy caucus they all apparently 
agreed to give him battle. Our poor Daniel was 
pounced upon by the whole flock, and was obliged to 
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fiy for his life. We watched him till he was but a red 
speck in the far distance, when we sadly took up his 
cage and proceeded home. Oh, how we missed him all 
that day! We did not realize before how much com- 
pany he was for us; but he was gone, and we only 
hoped that he might, among the numerous birds of his 
species in the woods, find some who would give him a 
kinder welcome than the one we had witnessed. 

The next morning, soon after daylight, we heard 
a pecking at our window, and our surprise may be 
easily imagined when we saw, standing outside on the 
window sill, our own beautiful Daniel Deronda. His 
cage was still hanging in its accustomed place, and as 
we opened the window he, with a joyful ‘‘ chew- 
chew-chew,” flew inside the room and in at the open 
door of his cage. He seemed delighted to get back to 
his old home once more, and ate his breakfast as 
though he was nearly starved. 

Now as he looks over at the pleasant grove in the 
distance he wears a satisfied, contented expression, 
quite different from his sad and weary look before his 
eventful holiday. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
O you suppose I never think of you except when 
I am reading your letters or writing to you? 
Often when my hands are busy about my work, or when 
I lie awake at night, my mind is flying about—now in 
Maine wondering what Louise is doing, and how she 
is living; then up in Vermont, in the pretty home 
where Jennie, Robert and Julia live; in Canada, in 
Louisiana and California, and hither and yon all the 
way between; remembering so many of you by name, 
with such a loving desire to help you all to grow daily 
in favor with God and man, that my heart gets so full 
it has to find outlet in a few happy tears. I think what 
patient and tender brothers and sisters you are, what 
comfort-giving sons and daughters, what honorable 
and industrious pupils, what sweet-tempered, merry 
playmates, what sincere and brave followers of the 
dear Saviour, and then a little sad thought will come 
in; it whispers that perhaps some of you who write 
such loving letters to me are not even trying to be all 
that I want you to be, and are satisfied to be busy 
about your own pleasure. I wish I could have a pho- 
tograph taken of my inmost thoughts of love and care 
for you and could send it to each one. It does not 
matter whether you know what sort of a face I have, | 
but I would like you to know and be constantly re- 
minded of my self. If you could realize all this you 
would understand how much good it does me to know 
when you are doing especially well; when you are 
learning some new grace, or conquering some old sin. 

Now please take your Bibles and look at Hebrews 
x., 24, to learn why I put this letter first. 

August 9, 1880. 
DearAunt Patience : 

My brother and I have been wytee to earn some mo ney to 
send some poor children to the Seaside Home. 

I will tell you how we earned it. We began by going with- 
out butter and sugar, by gathering white sea-moss to make 
biaoc-mange of, and we picked up on the beach little pointed 
shells, and made holes in them and strung them for necklaces, 
which we sold. We earned six dollara and sent it to the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, New York, as we heard that two dollars 
would send a child to their Seaside Home to stay a week. 

They have plenty to eat and drink there and have very nice 
times, for I had letters from two of the little girls that our 
money sent there. Ase Ido not want to be selfish I send you 
the letters to print, if you want to. 

We live in Providence, but are now staying at the sea- 
shore and have first-rate times. We go in bathing almost 
every day,and it is such fun! We are all so tanned, and 
you would laugh to see how brown baby’s hands are. We read 
the letters in The Christian Union every week and like them 
very mucb, and think you are a patient Aunt Patience. 

I am eleven years old and Harry iseight. Madge has black 
eyes and is four years—almost five—and Sally is just two. 

Good-by, from your affectionate niece, MARY C. 


CHILDREN’S SUMMER HOME 
Bath, Kings Co., L. 1., July 29, 1880. 

To Mary C. and her brother: 
DEAR LITTLE FRIENDS.—We all thank you very much for 
being so kind as to saving all your pennies and besides working 
so hard, and denying yourselves ali for our good. We thank 
you and your sister very much. We have a splendid time out 
here. We go to bed at 8 o'clock, and we have splendid little 
beds to lie upon: then when we get upin the morning and 
we take a nice ramble then the breakfast-bell rings. Then 
we havea very nice breakfast, nice coffee and oatmeal, nice 
bread and syrup. Then after breakfast we take a nice walk 
and we go along the walks and sing pretty sopgs. And when 
we return we goin bathing, and we bave a splendid time in 
the water; westay in about fifteen minutes, and we wish 
we could stay in longer, the water is so nice and warm. We 
also have nice bathing suits. Then when we come out we 
have some nice crackers. Then we play around till the 
dinner bell rings. Then we all get intoaline and march to 
the dining-room. and then we eata good dinner, nice meat, 
soup and potatoes, and some nice rice pudding; every day we 
bave something different. We have a nice dining-room, and 
nice airy rooms to sicepin. Wealso have a nice play room; 
there’s where we play in when it rains. We play all kinds of 
games; we play ring and all kinds of little games, and it don’t 
seem as if it was raining at all. After dinner we play around. 
We have about forty swings and we have lots of fun. Then 
we go down to the beach, and play onthe sand. We make forts 


a rock in Echo Cafion, and a man has preached it. 


out of the sand. Wealso have anice bulkhead; which has 
also got a nice awninpg all along to keep the san from us. 
There are some benches for us to sit down upon, and we can 
see all the boats passing by from off the beach. I love to sit 
and watch the water. When we are tired of playing we take 
a book which some of the kind friends have sent to us, and 
we sit down under the large green trees and read some pretty 
stories. It isa nice large place. I wished you could come 
and see us and then you would have a nice time playing with 
us. When the supper bell rings then we all march to our 
supper again and we enjoy it very much. We have some 
nice fresh bread and butter and cheese. It tastes very good, 
and it makes us nice and fat. Then we play again until bed- 
time comes. The teachers are very good and kind to us, and 
also isthe gentleman and the lady that takes care of the 
place. They could notbe any kinder if they triedto. We 
have everything that is good, that we want. When we go to 
bed we say our prayers, then we fall asleep and do not awake 
until morning; then we wake up as fresh as we can be, for 
the air is nice and fresh out here—better than it is in the city. 
No more at present, hoping to hear from you soon. We do 
not know how to thank you, but weali are very thankful to- 
wards you and your little sister. You sball be rewarded some 
day, if not on this world perhaps on the next, for not forget 
ting us for we need it very much, ali of us. Hoping you will 
write to us soon and let us know how you would like to come 
andsee us. Don’t forget and write soon and let us know. 
We ail send our grateful thanks. 
I remain yours truly, 
ANNIE BLUMENTHAL. 


: Bath, Kings Co., L. I., July 30, 1880. 
Dear Little Friends: 

I greatly thank you for the kindness you have done for us. 
We all enjoy the week splendidly. We have plenty to eat and 
drink. The bathing is most beautiful; also, we have nice 
swings. In the afternoon we all march down to the beach, 
and sit down and build houses with the sand; also, we havea 
nice lady who has care over the place whose name is Mrs. 
Holt, and there is another whose name is Mrs. Seymour. I 
remember the night we wassinging and having a nice timein 
the play- room, when Mr. Holt first told us of you and your 
little sister, how you walked along the beach gathering sea- 
moss, and how you denied yourself from sugar and butter for 
some poor child in New York to go and spend a week in the 
beautiful country and enjoy the sea-breeze and sea-bathing ! 
I did not go in myself this week, because I was not feeling 
very well, but I stood on the bulkhead and watched the others 
bathe. Tt was fine fun to seo them ewimming and splashing 
about. We wish you and your sister was here to enjoy it all 
with us. I am sure you would like it. Mr.and Mrs. Hoit is 
just like a father and mother to usall. Mrs. Holt isso kind 
and gentle to us that we can never feel homesick. Thereisa 
good many fruit trees bere, but the fruit is not yet ripe, and 
sometim:sa girl eats a green apple and gets very sick; and 
then Mrs. Hoit isso very kind, and she gets them some very 
nice medicine with sugar in it, and in a little while sbe is well 
again; then she can run and have anicetime. So, asI buve 
nothing else to say, I will close. I remain 

Your dear friend, TILLIE BLUMENTHAL. 

P. 8.—All the little children send their best love. 


We should do good not because we hope for reward 
but because it is right; but sometimes the reward 
comes, and is an encouragement to continue in well- 
doing. The letters which Mary lets us see are worth 
a good deal of self-denial; don’t you think so? 


PHILADELPHIA, May 3, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I read Hettie R’s letter and would like very much to cor- 
respond with her. I am twelve years old and I am in the 
First Division Secondary. Sentinel Rock isa rock in Echo 
Cafion,ad can be seen by persons traveling on the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Itis in Wyoming Territory, not far from 
Devii’s Gate. Mamma has seen it, and says there are many 
other rocks that are of very peculiar shape. Pulpit Rock is 
I, too, 
would like to know what the jewel is in the toad’s head. 
Papa thinks there was a legend in Shakespeare’s time that in 
the head of a toad there might be found a jewel. He does 
not think it refers to the eyes. I have solved some of the 
puzzles and I will seud you the answers. 

Hoping I shall soon receive a letter from Hettie, I remain, 

Your loving niece, HELEN. 


You know, my dear, that I do not print the full 
address in the paper; but you did not give me yours, 
so I can neither send Hettie’s address to you by 
mail, nor can I send yours to her. A letter merely 
addressed ‘‘Philadelphia’”’ would not reach you. Isit to 
you, dear, Iam indebted for that pretty painted fan? 
If so, thank you. It rests on an easel just before me 
as I write. Who will straighten out the toad ques- 
tion for us? 


Here we have one of Dorothy’s charming letters. 
How many of us watch nature as she does? 
RIDGEWAY, Pa., June 7th, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I must write to you this morning and tell you about the 
garden and the birds, but the birds are really a part of the 
garden and we would not know how to do without them. 


Right under my window in a flower-bed our song-sparrow is 


feeding ber young cow-bird, anc, Aunt Patience, it is the 
funniest sight! The cow-bird is much larger than his little 
foster mother and he stands with his mouth wide open all the 
time, shivering bis wings, and the sparrow just stuffs him 
with soft bread. You would be surprised to see how much he 
eats, he seems alwaysto be hungry. This dear little mother 
has two pretty brown children of herown. They are so cun- 
ning, just like the mother only not so large, but when the cow- 
bird is present he will not let her feed them but chases them 
away and chases his poor little toster-mother too, sometimes 


all around the garden, to make her feed him. She had begun } 


to wean them, for she had another nest, but it was broken up 
and now she is feeding them again. We were giad she had 
these young onesto comfort her forthe loss of ber pretty 
eggs; and she bas no mate, we think the cat killed him. So 
she is a widow with three children, and we are so much inter- 
ested in her and do all we can to help her bring up her family. 


‘We keep soft bread always in one place and they come many 
times a day toeat. Sometimes they come all together and the 
three young ones fly at the poor little mother until you 
would think they meant to eat her; but the cow-bird has it all 
his own way and the voung sparrows have to pick up what- 
ever they can for themselves until he is stuffed. The first 
thing we noticed strange about the cow-bird was bis walking, 
the sparrows all hop: and then we saw he is gray and they are 
brown; teen we remembered that we bad heard that cow birds 
do not build any nests but lay their eggs in some other bird’s 
nest, most commonly in sparrows’ nests: now we see it is so. 
My letter is so long I fear I have not space to tell about the 
flowers, so I will say good-by. DOROTHY. 


BROOKLYN, J 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I bave been very sick for the past week with remittent 
fever; it seemed hard to bear asI was in the midst of my ex- 
amination, and I have feared that it will injure my per cent., 
but I hope to get promoted. As my cousins have mentioned 
the Books they bave read I will name some in my little libra- 
ry. Paul Du Chailiu’s “Travels in Africa,” *“‘Robinson Cru- 
soe,” “A Boy’s Travels around the World,” “Washington and 
his Generals,”’ and Charlies Dickens's “Child’s History of Eng- 
land.” I send youa little poem written by my cousin Beulah, 
who has been staying with us the past winter and going to 
schoo]. She graduates this week with 102 per cent. She is 
fitteen. I am tired now, and fear you will be the same, if my 
letter should be too long. I will be twelve years oldthe 
Fourth of July, but it is hard to make the car-conductors be- 
lieve am I am such a large boy for my age. 

Your loving nephew, 


SUNSET. 


An azure sky flecked o’er with white, 
And tinted clouds to throw soft light 
O’er all the land on a summer night; 
When a!] these mingle together and meet, 
It makes a sunset soft and sweet— 
With beauty grand, yet very fleet. 
2000. BEULAH ROSE W. 


Please tell me how one can get 102 per cent. in 
school. Does it mean that Beulah was more than per- 
fect? Your hand-writing is as much of a marvel to me 
as your height can be to the car-conductor. I am very 
sorry you were sick; sickness is always hard to bear, 
but it must be especially so to a hoy just at examina- © 
tion time. I hope it is all over now, and that you are 
having a pleasant vacation. How did you spend your 
birth-day ; it was on the Fourth of July, was it not? 
Is Frank well? I wish Beulah could see some of the 
beautiful sunsets we have watched lately from our 
door. Iam sure she would enjoy them. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


HARRY A. P. 


PUZZLES. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of eleven letters, is the name of a 
boy who was very unfortunate. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4 to reduce to coal by burning. 
The 5, 6, 7 an untruth. 
The 8, 9, 10, 11 the outside rough bark of a tree. 
UNCLE WILL. 
DWINDLBEs. 


2. A musical instrument. 3. An instant. 4. 
6. An abbreviation. 7. A 


1. A vessel. 
An edible. 5. Concreted sugar. 
one-letter word. 

CHARADE. 

My first the little children like, 
And mammas ne’er refuse; 

My second is a side-piece 
Which men bave tried to use; 

My whole can use my last with ease, 
To sail about waere’er he please. 

BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 

Composed of sixty-three letters. 

RA, 21, 42, 14, 40, 41, 11 is a word which was not pronounced 
by the ancient Jews. 

24, 18, 15, 12, 34, 3, 54, 60, 45, 26 is what John the Baptist was 
of Christ. 

21, 43, 9, 20 Christ calls himself. 

82, 47, 50, 46, 59, 28 Christ compares his teachings to. 

29, 27, 52, 38, 37, 56 the Jews were commanded to give. 

57, 30, 22, 17, 49, 25, 33, 35 is described in the Book of Genesis. 

55, 53, 23, 13 is a word used only once in the Bible. 

58, 7, 51, 1 will be granted usin heaven. 

61, 8, 10, 62, 27, 5, 37, 44 were the inhabitants of Gath. 

16, 48, 6, 4, 64, 39, 35 is an expression used by Isaiah of the 
Israelites. 

31, 2, 19 is what Manassab made Judah do. 

M. B. H. (No. 2.) 
DROP-LETITER PUZZLE, 
-f-a-n-t-n-w-r-d-i-e-h-s 
-n-t-o-s-a-t-n-w-r-l-n- 
-0-u-f-r-n-b-s-r-n- 
—[-o-g-e-l-w. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 28. 


AUNT P. 


Dtamond.— Cc 
DAM 
DEPOT 
C 3.4.7 
? 
L 
PR, ARA 
A 
Charade.—Butter-fly. 
Drop-letter Puzzle.— Thou dost look 


On thy creation and pronounce it good. 

Its vallevs, glorious with their summer green, 

Praise thee in silent beauty, and its woods, 

Swept by the murmuring winds of ocean, join 

The murmuring shores in a perpetual hymn.—Bryant. 


Answers received from Lunar Caustic. 
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Editorial Department. -— Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed ‘ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.”’ Unaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts ngt ac- 
companied by stamps. 
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Business Department.—s tions 
and advertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per anphum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 


‘ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 


draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the :isk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


BOSTON OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
fleid street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 404 Arch Street. 


BROOKSIDE PARK, 


The old camp-meeting grounds at Red- 
ding, Ct., baving been purchased by the 
Danbury and Norwalk Railroad Company, 
for the use of its patrons,jare being fitted up 
in fine style for excursions, societies, Sunday- 
schools, camp-meetings, etc., and what was 


before a beautiful spot is being rapidly 


transformed into one of the most delightful 
inland pleasure resorts in the country. The 
grounds comprise a tract of sixteen acres 
situated within a stone’s throw of the Red- 
ding depot. From the depot to the grovea 
fine, wide road has been built, bordered on 
either side with spruce and willow trees, 
which, in a yearfor so, will form a grateful 
shade. The river which flows around the 
northern side of the grounds is crossed by a 
neat bridge, and once across the visitor 
finds bimself in a beautiful grove, free from 
undergrowth, the ground being covered 
with a short, thick grass, as pleasant as a 
carpet to walk or sit on. Two hundred 
English willows have been set out along the 
walks where more shade is needed, and a 
large number of spruce trees set out in the 
spring are now doing nicely. Perhaps one 
of the most attractive features of Brookside 
Park is its water supply. A little more 
than a quarter of a mile from the grove is 
a mountain spring of the purest, sweetest 
water to be found in the country. It is 
situated sixty feet above the level of the 
grove and is distributed to all parts of the 
grounds through small metal pipes. There 
is now in course of erection a monster 
pavilion ninety feet in diameter, which will 
shelter 2,000 people, 

The offices of the company have spared 
neither trouble nor expense in mating 


Brookside Park what it is. The company. 


charges nothing fur the use of the grounds 
and buildings, everything being free except 
transportation, which is very low for large 
parties. 


Jusurance and Linancial, 


—Hon. W. 8. Relfe, Insurance Superin- 
tendent of Missouri, in hie life insurance 
report says of the co-operative or assess- 
ment life insurance organizations: 

‘“‘If the right of such companies to do the 


business in which they are engaged, without. 


complying with the insurance laws of the 
State, shall be sustained by the court, or if 
the decision shall be adverse, and the Legis- 
lature sball see fit to confer that right upon 
them, I suggest that it will be advisable to 
request such companies or associations to 
make, at least annually, to this Department 
and without expense to them, such state- 
ments of membership and exhibits of their 
business as may be deemed necessary for the 
information of the public. To this, no com. 
pany really organized for benevolent pur- 
poses and doing an honest business, will 
be likely to object. | 

‘* Aside from the inherent weakness which 


- must attend all life insurance schemes in 


‘which the advantages of reserve and in- 


terest accumulations are discarded, no 
great danger is to be feared from such asso- 
ciations as that of the Merchants’ Exchange 
or the Masonic Mutual or the Odd Fellows 
and. others which might be named, and 
which are actuated by benevolent motives 


orm accident insurance 


| or are bound together by the ties of fra- 


ternity. 
‘‘The danger comes from associations 


formed for the sole purpose of making 


money for their originators, either by way 
of commissions or salaries, which imitate 
the organization and methods of the better 
associations, but distribute four dollars to 
agents and officers where they pay one to 
widows and orphans. Without capital, 
destitute of fraternal feeling, baving no 
common interest or binding tie whatever, 
such associations are necessarily ephemeral 
and must prove a delusion and a snare. 
They are not only wrong in theory, but in- 
finitely worse in practice, and from such 
the State ought to protect the public. 
Stated reports to this Department, with the 
publicity consequent thereon, together with 
the power to examine when dishonesty or 
misrepresentation is suspected, will injure 
no good company, while it will tend to pro- 
tect the public from fraud and imposition.” 


—The New York correspondent of the 
Detroit ‘‘ Free Press’ gives this account of 
what he calls ‘‘ queer insurance’ met with 
during a tenement-house exploration: ‘‘ I 
had occasion to go through a large tenement 
of the worst class, swarming with children 
and reeking with horrible odors. It had 
been leased to a man who sub-let it, and 
who cared nothing about its condition so 
long as he got enough money out of the 
tenants to pay him for hisrisk. On one of 
the landings I met a young man who was 
writing something in a memorandum book. 
Half a dozen women were talking to him at 
once, and several children seemed interested 
in what he was doing. Being a little curious 
to know his business in the place, I waited 
at the door till he came down, and asked 
bim. He answered promptly that his busi- 
ness was to insure the children. He repre- 
sented a company (naming it), he said, that 
made a specialty of insuring the lives of 
children in tenement houses. Thecompany 
did quite a large business, too. The risks 
taken were generally small—from ten to 
twenty dollars on each child insured. The 
premium was payable weekly, and ran from 
five cents to twenty cents a week. The 
company had several canvassers employed, 
going from house to house in the tenement 
quarters. When achild died the insurance 
money was promptly paid. It was not 
much, but at all events it helped the parents 
to bury their child. If the parents failed to 
keep up the weekly payment of premiums 
of course the policy lapsed. As the mortal- 
ity among children, especially in tenements, 
ig very great, I thought the business of in- 
suring their lives could not be profitable; 
but the young man said the company was 
doing very well, and had already made a 
good deal of money.”’ 


—A parliamentary paper, just issued,gives 
reports on the laws in force in France and 
Germany with regard to the insurance of 
persons employed in mines, etc., and the 
legal liabilities of employers. As to Ger- 
many, an Imperial law passed June 7, 1871, 
and extended in 1872 to Alsace-Lorraine, 
enacts ae to railways ‘‘that if any person is 
killed or hurt in the working of a railway 
the proprietor isliable to damages for the in- 
jury inflicted, so faras he cannot prove that 
such injury was inflicted by a higher power 
or by the fault of the person so killed or in- 
jured.” As to mines and factories, “that 
anyone working a mine or quarry, a pit, or 
a factory, is liable in damages, when death 
or injury is caused to any person during and 
in the working of the said mine, quarry, pit 
or factory, by the fault of his agent or 
representative or of any person empowered 
or deputed by him to direct the work or to 
superintend the workmen.” The amount 
of damages is assessed by the tribunals and 
may be calculated as total in money or in 
annuity. In consequence of this law it has 


‘become a habit of manufacturers in various 


parts of Germany to insure the lives of their 
‘workmen against accidents incurred within 
the meaning of this act, and this they do not 
only by taking policies in existing compa- 
nies, but by clubbing as manufacturers to 
societies. In 
France the principle of the civil liability of 
employers has no limit, and it is applicable 
to all kinds of liability. The legislation 


‘| concerning mines contains special provis- 
‘ions as to workmen, and in the large num- 


ber of mines in France mutual assistance | 


and providential funds have been organized 


in the interest of the workmen. They are 
in general supported bya deduction of 3° 
per cent. upon the amount of the wages. 

Our late English exchanges state that a con- 
ference of members of the House of Com- 


mons, ‘Tepresentatives of trade organiza- 


tions, and capitalists, has been arranged 
for the purpose of considering, in view of 


the Employers’ Liability Bill becoming law, 


a scheme of mutual assurance by employers 
and employed for accidents arising out of 
employment. Dr. Farr has prepared a set 
of tables in elaboration of the scheme to be 
submitted. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau St., 
P.O. Box 235. New YORK, July 21, 1880. 


We are receiving so many letters of inquiry 
as to the terms on which we receive deposit 
accounts of Banks, Bankers, Business Firms 
and individuals that we find it in 
order to save clerica! laborin replying to each 
separately in manuscript, to issue this Circu- 
lar for the general information of those who 
may desire to open my ym with a private 
banking house in this city. 

While we do Aver solicit deposite, we are pre- 
pared, onthe terms mentioned below, to re- 
ceive the accounts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

L Exceptin the case of Baaks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known Corporations, or of individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references he- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
per annum on the average monthly balances when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts av- 
eraging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and ea interest 
as above, on the tast day of each mon 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, ad 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge; make caretul inquiries and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest te them; 

and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, but 
are atall times prepared to make ad vances to custom- 
ers and correspondents on U. 8. Bonds, or other first- 

class and marketable securities. 

. 6, All deposits are subject to Check at Sight with- 
out notice. 


One of our firm is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and we give particular atten- 
tion to orders by mail, telegrapb or in person 
for the purchase or sale, on Commission, of 
Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We cuoutiuue to buy and sell direct, without 
Commission, all issues and denominations of 
United States Bonds for immediate delivery 


at curre’ t market rates. 
Very respectfully, FISK & HATCH. 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt tn at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 
HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. . 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
BOUDEN. 


THOMAS H. FRANK JENKINS. 


Western Farm Mortgages, 8 p.c., 


GUARANTEED AT 
Naticnal Bank of Commerce, N. Y. 
Security Large & Productive. 


In ten years we have made 3,648 loans withont the 
loss of a dollar, or trouble or delay to any investor. 
Funds wanted now to loan on first-class security. 

For references, etc., send for our pamphlet to 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan.. 
or HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 243 Broadway, 
New York. 


OFFICE 


Little Chief Mining Company, 
No. 137 New YoOrK, 
Aug. 9,. 1880. 
DIVIDEND NO 


The Trustees have this day declared ‘a dividend of 
ONE ya CENT., a $100,000 om the capital stock 
of this r share, payable at 


mpan 
the OFFICE OF HE E COMPANT. 137 Broadwa room 
No. 8, on or after 18th inst. Transfer books will close 
on 12th inst., and re- renee o on the 19th inst. 
M L. EARLE, Secretary. 
of dividends will 
e company. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO.,| 
100 Broadway, New York, 
Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve for re-insurance of outstanding 
sks . . $1,221,264 43 


Transferring of and payi 
hereafter be done at the office of 


andivide: 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 24th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1879, to 


31st December, 1879..........-..-.. $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not 
off ist January, .. 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 8 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
with Marine Risks. 
a marked Off from Ist Jan 
ary, 1879, to 31st December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 


paid during the 


same period..........- $1,524,331 04 
Returns of 

miums 

Expenses... ..$840,736 77 


The Com has the following viz: 


United ates and State of 
York Stock, City, Bank and others 
ured by Stocks, and oth 
sec ocks, and other- 
Real Estate and claims due ‘the 
Company, estimated a 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills 1, 826 35 
Cash in Bank............ 1,455 16 
Total Amount of Assets.. .. $12,437,739 & = 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their — representatives, on anu 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their Fos al represents 
tives, on and after Tuesday, hird of Febre- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The c 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to Pthe extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 


the year ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesd ay, 
the Fourth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
TRUSTEES. 
J. D, Jongs, Horace Gray, 


EDMUND W. CoRLIES, 
W. H. H. Moore, 


Lewis CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
C LES H. Rost. 

James Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, W. LANE, 


ROBERT L. STUART, 


EDWIN D. MORGAN, james G. DE FoREST, 


] 
Wa. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLEs D. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
O. Low, H. Foee, 
WILLIAM E. Dope, Peter V. Kine 


RoyaL 


PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Younas, Horace K 
C. A. Hann, A. A. RAVEN, 
JoHN D. HEWLETT, WILLiaM DEGROOT, 
H. WEBB, Henry COLiiys, 
CHARLES P, BuRDETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pree. 
w. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pree. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


THE UMTED STATES 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 


$4,983,226 81 
SURPLUS........... $72,484 06 


T. H BROSNAN, President. 


Examine the New Form olicy issued the 
before insuring elsewhere. 


NOTE THE LIBERA LETT ot its TERMS. 
After the premiums for or more years 
have been peid, upon BK. the required notice 

from the assured, the Company wil! ccntinue the 
FULL FA in forpe without further payments, for its 
for — a period as the ENTIRE 
RESEBY carry 
Should the death of the insured take dt r- 
ing the continued te of insurance a _—_ 
for above, the full y oaed of the Policy will be paid 


Capital paid i in j Gi 00 —no deduction being made for forborne ur unpaid 
naliotted Surplus (reserve for contin- ae excepting in the event of thed 

,000 0 ithin three years after the original de- 

on tal a e 8 8 greater sum 

$3.605 598 42 than the single Premium requir carry the 


This C conducts its the re- 


strictions of the Eo. nd 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 


45. William ‘St. 


roént term,the Excess shal! be used as asingie 
premium to purchase a pase endowment, payabie 
at theend of the term,thus guaranteeing w the 

goner-2 -holder in every eveat the full value of his 


NO SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 
only a notice from the policy-holder, on blanks 
furrished the YEARS, 
BR THREE YEA ALL RESTRICTIONS 
and CONDIT IONS in regard to travel. residence, 
occupstion and cause of death are ee thus 
making the Polictes, after three years NCON- 
TESTIBLE FOR ANY CAUSE EXCEPT 


Office of Middle Departmen 
Boreel "17 Broadwa 


- 
Y W. BAL LD WIN, Sup’t 


— 


thee « 


3 
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presenting all other claims and 
ull amount Of insurance to the ena of the Endow- 
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’ S For ants & Invalids, 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- 
e@coked food, and suited to the 
weakest stomach. Take ne other. Sold 
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Che Sunday-School. 


THE GOD OF 'ABRAHAM. 
By LyMaNn ABBOTT. 


HE skeptical writers are inclined to make merry 

over this story; or, if they treat it with even 
scant respect, to cite it as an illustration of the puerile 
ideas of God which prevailed among the ancient He- 
brews, and from which our modern rationalism has 
quite emancipated us. A God that comes down to earth 
in the likeness of men! that eats a repast! that carries 
on an ordinary conversation with the patriarch, no 
more to Abraham’s surprise than if his God werea 


- man! that has heard gossip about the wickedness of a 


Abraham! 


great city and has come that way to see if the gossip 
be true! and that holds his purpose so loosely that he 
-s easily persuaded out of it by the tender-hearted 
That is one way of looking at it. And I 
must confess if all that orthodox commentators have 
written on this story must be taken as sound interpre- 
tation I should not be inclined to wonder at the ration- 
alists. But if all that commentators, orthodox and 
heterodox, have written about the Bible is to be sad- 
dled upon the Bible, its burden, like that of Cain, would 
be greater than it could bear. For example, it is, I 
believe (I am writing this far away from my library, 
and cannot verify my somewhat vague impression in 
this matter), held by some of the old writers that the 
three men who visited Abraham were the three Per- 
sons of the Trinity, Abraham having received by di- 
vine revelation a premonition of that mysterious scho- 
lastic doctrine which did not get itself finally imbedded 
in Christian theology till the time of Athanasius; and 
that this whole account is to be read as the literal 
transcript of an interview carried on between Abraham 
and the Lord, whom no man hath seen at any time. 
But I read the story differently. In interpreting it 
there are two principles which must be borne in mind. 
In the first place, the Hebrew’s conception of God was 
in some sénse a childhood conception, and his portrait- 
ure in some sense a childhood portraiture. I am not 
certain that it was not all the truer for that very rea- 
son; in the conception formed by a reverent affection 
and a wondering imagination there may be a truth 
that is missed by the cold, hard reason. Certain it is 
that the language used by the Bible respecting God is 
rather that which a reverent mother uses in teaching 
her child than that which a scholastic theologian uses 
in teaching his classes. ‘‘ My child,” she says, ‘ re- 
member that wherever you are, and whatever you do, 
God sees you.” The child thinks of God with an om- 
nipresent eye, and wonders how he can see everywhere 
and everything at once. The philosopher understands 
that there are other ways of knowing than that of vis- 
ual perception, and that God may know without seeing. 
But he does not make light of the mother’s wise teach- 
ing, nor imagine for a moment that she supposes that 
the life of the child is stamped on the retina of some 
infinite and eternal eye. It is only when learned ra- 
tionalists undertake to treat of the Bible that they fall 
into this folly. The Bible speaks to the common want, 
and it therefore speaks in the language of imagination ; 
if it spoke in the language of abstract philosophy it 
would speak only to a very small and select circle of 
abstract philosophers. God, it says, came down to 
see whether the city was so very wicked before he 
would destroy it. This is the mother’s language to 
her child. God will not, does not, punish in passion; 
he will not even destroy such cities as Sodom and 
Gomorrah without inquiry, without knowing that they 
deserved destruction; without that kind of assurance 
which in human justice comes only from direct, per- 
sonal inguisition and investigation. 
In the second place, the ancient Hebrews had not the 
superstitious materialism which leads us to spell the 
name of God, N-a-t-u-r-e. They believed in God; they 
were not ashamed of their belief or afraid to give ex- 
pression to it. We say, It thundered: they said, God 
thundered. I do not know that we show any superior 
wisdom in making our God neuter. The mother tells 
her child that the inward voice which admonishes him 
that it is wrong to strike his brother is the voice of 
God speaking to him; the philosopher tells the student 
that it is the activity of his own faculty, his moral 
sense; the materialist assures him that it is a molec- 
ular change in the particles of the brain. They are all 
right. There is a molecular change in the partic_es of 
the brain: there is an activity of the man’s own moral 
sense; and these two interpret to him the voice or will 
of God. For myself, 1 think the truth of the mother’s 
nstruction is the profoundest truth ofthethree. This 
was the truth the Hebrew writers saw and tried to 
make the world see. Whena prophet was sent with 
some message of warning or of hope he was a messen- 
ger or angel of God. When he spoke he was but a 


August 29, 1830.—Gea, xvili , 16-83. Golden Text; Heb. 


mortal; he spoke the word of the Lord; it was God 
that spoke through him. The profounder truth casts 
all the lesser truths into the shade. In the overpower- 
ing presence of God the secondary causes, the instru- 
ments which God used, were ignored. As we say that 
Mr. Vanderbilt is building a new railroad, or laying a 
fourth track, though he never touches a pick, a shovel, 
or a rail, so they said God spoke. God did, because 
they recognized the Master in the servants whom he 
employed. Supernaturalism has not gone out of the 
world; only we have grown spiritually dull as we have 
grown scientifically wise ; and, in our study of pick, 
and shovel, and rail, and day-laborer, have lost sight 
of the unseen Master, who really plans, directs, con- 
trols, does. 

Apply these principles to this story; read it in the 
light of them. 

Abraham is sitting in the door of his tent in the heat 
of the day when three strangers appear. With that 
ready hospitality characteristic of the East, and in- 
deed of all sparsely settled countries, where a stranger 
is never a bore but a godsend, Abraham makes haste 
to invite them in and to provide for their enter- 
tainment. The picture is one which even at this day 
one may see repeated with but little variation in the 
tent of a Bedaween Arab: the thin cakes baked on the 
stone hearth, the calf killed and dressed after the 
guests’ arrival, the butter and milk accompaniments 
of the meal. The patriarch, according to the word of 
the later Apostle,’ who may not improbably have had 
this very story in mind, finds that he is unawares en- 
tertaining messengers of the most high God. We have 
already seen illustrated in the case of Melchizedek the 
truth that the prophets of God are by no means con- 
fined to the Hebrew race nor inspiration to the Hebrew 
religion. These three men are prophets of God; 
charged by him with a message of warning to the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah; going thither to see if the 
wickedness of those cities is as great as they have 
heard it to be; and -to yive to them, as J nah gave 
to Nineveh, one word of warning and opportunity for 
repentance. Through them the word of the Lord 
again repeats to Abraham the oft-repeated promise of 
a son, even now in his old age; Sarah overhears the 
promises uttered by these stranger prophets, and 
laughs within herself at their folly and the folly of her 
good husband, so easily deceived; is chided by them 
for the unexpressed incredulity; and denies. Then 
they declare to Abraham their errand, and depart to 


fulfill it. 
In all this interview Abraham has recognized the 


Lord in his messengers; the word of the Lord in their 
word. The Lord has appeared unto him in their ap- 
pearance; and has spoken unto him in their speech. 
But he does not once confound the sent with the 
Sender, the messenger with the Lord, as some com- 
mentators have since done. The Lord does not, to his 
thought, depart with theirdeparture. On the contrary, 
that divine Presence seems nearer and the communion 
more immediate and direct now thatthe prophets who 
interpreted it have gone away. He draws near to the 
unseen Presence and begins his intercession for the 
convicted and condemned cities. In his experience, 
as in the experience of thousands wpon thousands since, 
not only prayer to God but communion with Godis a 
reality. The soul that has this experience does mot 
question whether God hears and answers prayer; for 
it hears the answer. Sncha soul not only speaks to 
God; it also listens to the voice of God replying. As 
Abraham prays he hears the answer in the assurance 
which comes into his own soul. His faith grows 
stronger, kés plea greater. And I see no reason to 
think that he might not have saved the cities alto- 
gether if he had carried his faith and hope along the 
line of his petition a few steps further. 

In the light of this story, let us see what it teaches 
us concerning the ‘‘God of Abraham.” I venture to 
doubt whether the rationalism which looks pityingly 
upon the ‘crude idea of a God who has to visit Sodom 
and Gomorrah to ascertain what is their condition 
might not learn something concerning God from a 
a study of this story, if it would deign to look beneath 
the mere shell and surface. 

1. The God of Abraham is one God. We cannot 
readily conceive the mental and moral effect of poly- 
theism, so entirely has it died out of human thought in 
all Christendom. We cannot readily put ourselves 
back into that condition in which every race, province, 
town and family had its own special god, bent on 
protecting his favorite and destroying its enemies; in 
which race antipathies, national quarrels, local jealous- 
ies and family feuds were intensified by religion. We 
cannot readily conceive, therefore, what has been the 
pacifying, unifying effect of this simple truth, that there 
is one God who hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth. The 
brotherhood of man is possible only under a religious 
teaching which inculcates the Fatherhood of God ; the 


Hebrews ziii., 2. 


unity of the race is possible only under a religious 
teaching which inculcates the unity of God. : 

2. And the God of Abraham is One who concerns 
himself with human life; who knows what is going on 
upon the earth; who deals with men. If in a godless, 
reckless community there is one man who is sincerely 
endeavoring to live a godly, righteous life, He knows . 
it and bears it in mind. If there is a great, wealthy 
and prosperous city, wholly given to covetousness 
and lust, he knows it, and regards it, and will call 
it to account. The God of Abraham is not like Baal, 
asleep, or hunting, or pursuing ; not like Brahm, 
living in supreme beatific indifference to all that goes 
on upon earth; not like the modern Nature, god of 
materialistic unbelief, a deaf, and dumb, and blind, 
and pulseless God. He sees, knows, considers, takes 
account. | 

3. And in all his dealing with men he is a just and 
righteous God. This question of Abraham, Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right? isa far-reaching 
question. It makes sad havoc of some systems of 
theology and some methods of Biblical interpretation. 
Any theology, any interpretation which practically 
answers this question with a No! is false, however it 
may be bolstered up with arguments or texts. This 
is not saying that every man may make his own con- 
science the standard; that I may declare God cannot 
do what seems to me wrong. But it is saying that 
man may make the universal conscience the standard, 
and may unhesitatingly affirm that God cannot do what 
seems shocking to the general moral sense. For it is 
not power or wisdom that makes God; it is justice 
and truth and righteousness. If he could be con- 
ceived of as violating these he would no longer bea 
God whom it would be our duty to obey, but a malign 
despot whom it would be our highest duty to rebel 
against at whatever cost to ourselves. Whatever — 
theology may say, whatever the Bible may seem tosay, 
every soul may rest perfectly assured in this: that the 
Judge ofall the earth will do right, is doing right, has 
always done right, and will be seen by us all to ltave 
done right when the end has come, and we see the 
whole of his designs and their final outcome. 

4. Last, and not least, the God of Abraham is a sym- 
pathetic God. He isa God of feeling. He is a God 
who responds to the ‘‘cry of the human.” The 
Cretans made their statue of Jove without ears; for, 
said they, it is derogatory to believe that the supreme 
god could hear and heed the petitions of mortals. 
The God of Abraham is a Father God, who hears and 
heeds and answers tothe cry of his children. I enter 
here into no philosophical discussion concerning 
prayer. I make no attempt to answer the philosoph- 
ical objections urged against it. I am not now trying 
to prove,that God is what the God of Abraham ap- 
peared to be. I am writing here as an interpreter, not 
as a theologian. And it is plain that Abraham believed 
in a God who not only hears prayer but heeds it; not 
only heeds prayer but gives, in the heart of the praying 
soul, an answer. It is plain that Abraham did not he- 
lieve that the only effect of prayer is on the heart of 
the praying one; he believed also in intercessory 
prayer, in the power of prayer to move the heart of 
God and change the course and current of divine 


providence. Pray on, U praying soul! Pray on and 
faint not. For your God is no Cretan Jove made with- 


out ears; no dumb Nature, blind and pitiless; but the 
God of Abraham: who watches over you; who hears 
your cry even when you dare not or cannot utter it; 
who will do right; and in whose thought love and 
tenderness and sympathy, the response of Wisdom to 
ignorance, of Strength to weakness, of God to the cry 
of the humax, is not the least part of a true righteous- 
ness. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRarts. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.—/IJnterceding Prayer. 

Ist. Abraham’s heavenly visitors and their errand. 

Let the teacher show a very tiny tent, or a picture. 
of one, and describe Abraham as sitting in the door of 
his tent in the heat of the day, when he saw three men | 
coming toward him. Tell of Abraham’s greeting to 
them, and his care for them (Gen. xviii., 1-8). 

Set the children to guessing why they had come; 
then tell of the Lord’s purpose, as revealed to Abra- 
ham, concerning Sodom and Gomorrah. | 

2d. Abraham’s prayer for the saving of the right- 
eous. ~ 

Ask the children to think of some one in Sodom 
whom Abraham would want God to save from the 
burning. Undoubtedly they will mention Lot. Why, 
Lot? Because he was Abraham’s nephew, and because 
he served the Lord. Teach that Abraham thought of 
others in Sodom who might be serving the Lord. Ask 
the children what they think Abraham asked the Lord 
to do. When several replies have been given let the 
teacher read Gen. xvili., 23-33, paraphrasing when it 


seems necessary. After each petition in Abraham’s 
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prayer is given, the willingness of the Lord to grant 
Abraham’s request should be spoken of. 

3d. Our duty to pray for others. 

Ask the children if they ever pray for anybody. 


Papa, mamma, brothers and sisters will probably be 


mentioned. Teach them then for whom they ought to 
pray—their friends, their enemies, their classmates, 
their teachers, their minister, etc. Ask each child to 
make a list of the persons for whom he is praying. 
Call such a list a ‘“‘rosary.” Show how the Roman- 
ists pray with a rosary, and teach that a list of names 
is the true kind of a rosary to pray with. The teacher 
is referred to Jas. v., 15-20, as the substance of what 
the children should be —— to pray for in behalf of 
others. 

4th. Christ prays for us. 

Illustrate this by Christ’s words to Peter, Luke 
xxii., 31, 32. Teach the Golden Text. 


Heligions Hetvs. 


The Heresy of the Rev. E. P. Adams, of Dunkirk, ac- 
cused of denying the doctrine of, eternal punishment, was 
brought before the Buffalo Presbytery August 9th. When 
called upon to plead, Mr. Adams said he was ‘“‘ formally 
guilty.’’ Upon being requested to make a more definite 
defense, Mr. Adams said be hardly knew what to say, but 
would like to state that he thought the question was divid- 
ed into two sections. He was not guilty of teaching any- 
thing contrary to the Holy Scriptures; but he did teach 
contrary to the statutes of the Presbyterian Church. He 
eculd not deny that he varied in some respects from Pres- 
byterian doctrine, but be did claim to teach the Holy 
Scriptures. After some further discussion upon the merits 
of the plea made the Rev. Mr. Adams announced that he 
pleaded ‘“‘technically not guilty,” but was induced to with- 
draw the qualification. The Rev. Timothy Stillman, D D., 
a member of the church; Edward Dunham, an elder, and Dr. 
Samuel M. Smith were sworn, and the heretical sermons 
introduced in evidence. Mr. Adams presented a written 
review of the case in defense. The most telliug potot was his 
reference to the doctrine of election. ‘* This stern, exact, 
logical doctrine of election, with its infinite number, its 
elect and, by clear inference, non-elect infants, and with no 
possible salvation for such as never professed the Christian 
religion, and who therefore are cast into eternal torments, 
is nowhere preached in our Presbyterian churches as in 
loyalty to the standards as it ought to be. It is ignored, 
slurred over. Do not men who preach think it true? If so, 
they ought to preach it boldly. If they think it not true, is it 
to be understood that they ought to preach it all the same, 
or else withdraw from the Presbyterian churches, as those 
who have been false to their ordination vows not only, but 
to the vows of membership? If these vows are to take prece- 
dence of truth and honest conviction and honest utterance, 
it may be well toinquire where there is left one entitled to 
cast the first stone at a delinquent?’ After considerable 
discussion the Presbytery adopted the following report: 
‘The Presbytery has learned with great pain of the seri- 
ous defection of the Rev. E. P. Adams, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Dunkirk, from the doctrines of our 
church. Loving him as one of their own number, conse- 
crated to the blessed work of the ministry, and admiring 
the candor with which he expressed his views in the 
friendly conference held with him in the meeting of the 
Presbytery convened for that purpose, the members of the 
Presbytery had hoped that the result of that conference 


_ and of the subsequent interviews of the Presbytery’s com- 


mittee, supplemented by the private communications 
of individual brethren, would be manifested in a dicposj- 
tion to abandon his erroneous views. Disappointed in this, 
the Presbytery has been compelled to resort to the judicial 
investigation provided for by our constitution; and the 
charge and specifications which were preferred in the 
name of common fame having been sustained by an almost 
unanimous vote, the Presbytery now very reluctantly, and 
it ventures to hope with a spirit of Christian forbearance, 
proceeds to the exercise of the discipline which in ite opin- 
ion the interests of the cause of our Masterdemand, With 
the hope that by having further time for reflection and 
prayer our brother may be led to a knowledge of bis errors 
and a return to the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures as set 
forth in the standards of our church, the Presbytery hereby 
resolve that final judgment in this case be deferred until 
the dated meeting of Presbytery at Westfield on the second 
Monday of September next, and that in the meantime the 
Rev. E. P. Adams be and is hereby suspended from the 
exercise of the office of the ministry.”’ 


The Centenary of the Free Baptists was recently held at 
New Durbam, N. H., Benjamin Randall, the founder of 
the sect, being buried in that town. To accommodate the 
crowds in attendance the services were held in camp. 
Randall’s grave was an object of universal interest. The 
Free Will Baptists are Armenians in theology, practice 
open communion, and are radical on temperance and 
other reform questions. They have two colleges—Bates 
in Maine, and Hillsdale in Michigan, besides many acade- 
mies and seminaries. They have 1,446 churches, 1,442 
ministers, 77,641 members, and are more numerous in the 
East than in the West. Among the associations in gen- 
eral agreement with thém are the original Free Will Bap. 
tists of North Carolina, numbering 6,000; the Southern 
Baptist Association, including several States, with 3,108 
members; the Mount Moriah (Ga.) Association, number- 


ing 1,000; the Union Association of General Baptists, with 


1,000 members; and other small bodies in the South and 
Southwest.. The aggregate strength of these independent 
bodies, according to the ‘‘ Evangelist,” is believed to be 
25,000; and if all branches were united the Free Baptists 
would number in this country not less than 100,000. Ben- 
jamin Randall, the Free Baptist pioneer already referred 
to, was converted under George Whitefield, and became 


himself an evangelist. His meetings were quite success- 


ful, and he hada following of many converts. Opposed to 
infant baptism, he left the Congregational communion 
and became a Baptist. But his doctrines were too ‘‘ free’’ 
for the Baptists of those times, and he was called to account 
for teaching that ‘* the atonement is for all;”’ that ‘‘salva- 
tion is free for all;’’ that ‘* the call to repentance is univer- 
sal;’’ that “‘man is a free moral agent, and is able to 
comply with the impartial terms of salvation.” Randall 
boldly avowed his disbelief in the Calvinistic doctrine of 
election; and although he was note icated, he soon 
found himself separated from the Baptist ministry. Those 
who sympathized with him were formed into a church in 
Durham, June 30th, 1780. 


The American Board of Foreign Missions has issued a 
brief financial statement in which it says: The contribu- 
tions for eleven months aggregate: From donations, 
$287,674.33 ; from legacies, $66,878.98; total, $354,553.31. 
In order to meet that part of the appropriations for the 
year for which provision must be made from the regular 
contributions and legacies, we need to receive at least 
$85,000 during the month of August. Of this amount we 
must look for about $75,000 from the donations of churches 
and individuals. This will require only about $8,000 in ad- 
vance of the average donations during the month of Au- 
gust for several years with the exception of last year, 
when there was a decline of over $26,000 below this aver- 
age. We have no reason to anticipate another such un- 
fortunate decline the present year. The indications of 
the first eleven months are all against it. We only desire 
that churches and individuals contributing to the Board 
will make sure that their donations are forwarded to the 
treasurer before the financial year closes, his books being 
kept open for this purpose until after the first Sunday in 
September. During these last days we are accustomed to 
look for the final ingathering from churches which have 
not. previously sent their full donations for the year. also 
for the regular or special gifts of some of our largest don- 
ors, and for the personal thank-offerings of many who de- 
sire thus to express their individual consecration to the 
great missionary work. AJl these contributions are im- 
peratively needed that we may honorably meet our obli- 
gations and successfully close the year. 


The Ritualistic Trouble is not yet over at St. James’s, 
Hatcham. The vicar applied recently for a summons 
against a church warder for riotous behavior in the church 
and for malicious damage. The vicar said that on the 
previous morning the festival of St. James’s was celebrat- 
ed, the sermon being preached by the Rev. G. Jackson, of 
St. Thomas's. The sermon was extempore, and witness 
had no idea what the preacher would say. Mr. Jackson 
went into the vestry, and Mr. Sanders followed and told 
him (the vicar) it was a scandalous shame that he should 
allow aclergyman to preach as Mr. Jackson had done. He 
also spoke to Mr. Jackson, and having opened the vestry 
door, called in about forty men. Witness told Mr. Sanders 
to close the vestry, as it was his private room, but he re- 
plied that he would not, adding that it was a public room 
of the parish. A small emblem of the cross, worked in 
flowers, was suspended from the pulpit, and this Mr. San- 
ders displaced and threw on the ground. He also tore 
down some hangings used to cover a wall near the Com- 
munion table. There was a great disturbance, and Mr. 
Sanders addressed the people from the vestry door. 


The Year Book of the Young Men’s Christian Associa. 
tions has recently been issued by the International Com- 
Mittee, and presente in compact form the present condi- 
tion of this great enterprise and its work for the past year. 
It contains reports of 825 associations in North America, 
285 in Great Britain and Ireland, 65 in France, 15 in 
Belgium, 293 in Germany, 406 in Holland, 204 in Switzer- 
land, 79 in Sweden, 6 in Italy, 8 in Spain, 1 in Austria, 13 
in Australia, 2 in India, 4 in Syria, 3 in South Africa, 2 in 
Japan, and 1eachin Madagascar and the Sandwich Is- 
lands. The American Associations are most numerous, 
and excel also in financial strength and in working force. 
They hold property in buildings, furniture and libraries 
worth more than $3,000,000. The Christian communities 
of the country have contributed for its sustenation during 
the past year $400,000, a sum larger than the current ex- 
penses of the associations for any previous year. 


Murder of a Missionary. The Rev. Justin W. Parsons, 
a Missionary of the American Board to Nicomedia, while 
on @ missionary tour in the mountains east of Ismid, was 
shot during the night by two Zuruk shepherds and robbed 
of the money on his person. Mr. Parsons graduated at 
Williams College in 1845, and from the Union Theological 
Seminary in 1848. In 1849 he sailed for Thessalonica, 
where he remained until 1854, when he was transferred to 
Smyrna. In 1861 he removed to Nicomedia. 


A Convocation for Prayer. Mr. Moody has issued a cir- 
cular inviting ministers and Christian workers generally 
to meet at Northfield, Mass., Sept. 1—10, “for solemn con- 
secration, and to plead God’s promises, and to wait upon 
him for a fresh anointing of power from on high.” Ample 
accommodations will be provided, the expense of enter- 
tainment will not exceed one dollar a day, and all who de- 
sire to attend are requested to send their names not Jater 
than August 20th, 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. Mr. Mackenochie, the English Ritualist, is in this 
city. 

—The American Board of Foreign Missions has elected a: 
District Secretary, to reside in New York, as successor to the 
late Dr. Bush, the Rev. H. C. Haydn, D.D., pastor of the First 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio. He has accepted, ane hopes tu 
begin bis labors October Ist. 

—Persons desiring information in regard to the arrange- 
ments for the second General Council of the Presbyteria 
Alliance, to be held in Philadelphia, Sept. 23d to Oct. 3d. 
should address George Junkino, Esq. Mr. Junkin is Chairmas 
of the Business Committee, with beadquarters at 1334 Ches'- 
nut Street, where letters will reach him. 

—** The Gospel in all Lands” has come under the exclu- 
sive control of the Rev. Eugene R. Smith, of 64 Bible Hous, 
New York, and is now issued promptly. It contains a greu: 
variety of interesting missionary intelligence and is pr: - 
fusely :llustrated. The August number gives a great many 
facts concerning missionary work among the Jews. 

—The National Conference of the Unitarian Church wi! 
meet at Saratoga Springs Sept. 21. The Rev. P. W.,Clayde: . 
of London, will preach the sermon. Three essays wil! be rea: 
yiz., “The Bible, Whatit is and what it is not,” by the Rev. 
“A. E. Hall; ‘“‘The National Work of the Unitarian Church,”’ 
by the Rev. J. De Normandie, and “The Layman’s Demana 
on the Ministry; its Education and Work,” by Henry D. Sedg- 
wick. 

—Among the clerical d legates elected to the Protestant 
Episcopal General Convention are Drs. Stringfellow, of Ala- 
bama: Payne, of Albany; Wilson, of Central New York: 
Beardsley, of Connecticut; Scott, of Florida; Craik, of Keu- 
tucky; Hall andScheock, of Long Island; Harris, of Micbi- 
gan; Harrison, of New Jersey, and Adams, of Wisconsin. 
Among the lay delegates are the Hon. L. Bradford Prince, 
the Hon. Montgomery Blair, Erastus Corning, and the Ho: . 
Courtlandt Parker. 

THE WEST. 


—Tnhere are twelve Congregational churches on the line of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

—The Mormons are working on their new temple. It is now 
twenty years since it was commenced, and $4,000,000 has al- 
ready been expended. The building is being constructed of 
Utah granite, and when finished will be the largest church 
edifice in America. It will require $28,000,000 to complete the 
temple. 

FOREIGN. 


—The Sultan of Zanzibar bas sent an order to the Missi n 
Press at Beyrout for a complete font of Arabic type, and for 
a Dative compositor to manage his Imperial Press. 

—A memorial window, to which Americans have contribu- 
ted largely, will be placed in Canon Farrar’s church—St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, London-—in memory of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

- The Constantinople correspondent of the * Daily News’’ 
states that the massacre of some Christians and the forcible 
conversion to Mohammedanism of others are reported from 
Adana, in Asia Minor. 

—The Russian emigrants in Asia Minor belonging to the 
Old Believers sect bave sent a deputation to St. Pe.ersburg 
witn a letter from the Constantinople Patriarch to the Met- 
ropolitan, asking for union with the Orthodox Church. 
_—Dr. Pusey agrees with Canon Farrar on an important 
question. He deciares that it is not a dogma de fide that those 
who die in astate of sin cannot be reciaimed hereafter. Canon 
Farror replies that this is all he has ever asserted in bis ser- 
mons oa eternal punishment. 

—The Prussian Government are, according to the *‘ Morn- 
ing Post,” seriously thinking of abolishing civil marriages. 
They profess to be shocked at the wide and rapid spread of 
irreligion and rationalism, and consider that some step like 
that contemplated is necessary to recall the people to a sense 
of their religious duties. 

—It is said that a bjtter struggle bas for some time _ 
been going on between the Romish bishops aud the monks and 
nuns in Eaogiand for pre-eminence. A committee has been 
appointed by the Vatican, consisting of ten italian cardinals, 
to try aud settle it. The idea of the unity of the Roman 
Catholic Church and its freedom from disputes is as erro- 
neous as it is general among Protestants. 

—In the matter of Prof. Robertson Smith the Presbytery 
of Hamilton declines to express any opinion on the merits of 
the case, leaving it to the Presbytery in whose jurisdiction it 
properly fails. The Presbytery of Caithness asks the Com- 
mission of the Assembly to do whatever is proper in view of 
the pew aspect given the matter by the appearance of the 
article on “* Hebrew Language and Literature.”’ 

—The twelfth annual meeting of the Protestant Union of 
Germany (Rationalistic) was recently held at Gotha. The 
Conference resolved to oppose the imposition of any tests 
on pastors elected by congregations, and to fight, if necessary, 
to maintaio a place in the National Church. To require a 
pastor to believe in the miracles of the Bible, ia the divinity 
of Christ and bodily resurrection was, the Conference de- 
clared, subversive of the liberty of religious thought. 

—The Raikes Memorial Hall at Gloucester is to be used for 
Sunday-school purposes on Sundays, and once during the 
week by the Baptist Church of which the Rev. J. Bloomfield 
is pastor,the congregation baving undertaken, upon that 
condition, to contribute £2,000 towards its erection. The 
total cost will be about £6,000, of which the Sunday School 
Union will subscribe one-fuurth. The general purpose of the 
building is the promotion of religious education among the 
young. 

—The Moslems of Persia have been interested in the preach- 
ing of-the Presbyterian missionaries to such an extent as to 
call out a note of warning from the Government. The Rev. 
J. L. Potter has received the following note: “Sir: It has 
been brought to the knowledge of the Persian Government 
that of late religious meetings held by you have been at- 
tended by Mobammedans, and I have received an official 
communication on the subject from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in which the objections on the partof the Shah’s 
Government to religious instruction being given to Mussul- 
mans are set forth. His Highness adds that, should you con- 
tinue tn tne course of which he complains, it w1il be impoasi - 
ble forthe Persian Government to aliow of your continuing 
to reside there; aud | may furtber state to you that be ha. 

1otormed me verbally that the police bave received order-« 
to arrestany Myssylmans who may endeavor to attend your 
meetings,” 
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Farm and Garden. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH A SMALL 
LAWN. 


By SAMUEL PARSONS, JR. 


Y lawn, strictly speaking, is but a 

dooryard of fifty by one hundred 
feet in extent, of which a considerable 
portion is occupied by the house and 
paths. It derives its only right to the 
name of lawn from the fact that it is 
constructed on the same general princi- 
ples as would apply to a place of several 
acres. I do not mean that such prin- 
ciples should never be modified, but that 
in the main they must be adhered to on 
all well-planted lawns. First of all, my 
place possesses in its way the general 
qualities of a picture; although a cab. 
inet picture, to be sure, in its relations 
to the surface of larger lawns. There is 
here, as elsewhere, a foreground, middle 
distance, and background. The possible 
lights and shadows of the lawn-picture 
must be studied, and special points made 
emphatic. We should look upon our 
velvety turf, if we are so fortunate as to 
possess that best feature of a lawn, as an 
excellent canvas on which to paint the 
most lovely bits of color and form. 
Every where the existence of this charm- 
ing ground-work must be kept in full 
view by retaining broad open stretches. 
On such spots lovely effects of sunlight 
and shadow may be allowed free play, 
and that restful effect secured which is 
unconsciously associuted with green 
gruss. Many think such a dooryard as 
mine fit only for a few carelessly scat- 
tered plants, an arbor vitz, most unin- 
teresting of trees, or mayhap a forlorn 
bed of coleuses or geruniums. Well, 
every one to his own taste. I have 
chosen to treat mine as lovingly and 
thorougbly as a painter would his pict- 
ure, and if I have failed in more than 
one respect I have not failed to enjoy a 
choice lot of plants grouped so as to 
look well and do well. Each of my 
‘plants is a perfect specimen as far as 
may be, but I have sought to avoid 
primness and gardener’s inartistic for- 
mality. First, comfort and favorable 
conditions for the plant iu their personal 
relations with each other, so to speak; 
after that I have sought picturesque 
effects in genuine, if miniature fashion. 
My conviction has been that pictur- 
esqueness should be sought before every- 
thing else on the lawn except the actual 
health of the plant; that “ picturesque- 
ness” which claims as itsown “ the cher- 
ished and delicious ideas of deep seclu- 
sion, of lengthened undisturbed con- 
tinuance,” that ‘‘abhors the square, the 
perpendicular und horizontal,” that is, 
“iu a word, the Conservatism of Land- 
scape Beauty, and suggestive of secure 
and placid longevity, domestic sanctity 
and reverence.’’ 1 know this is aiming 
high, and that I am running the risk of 
a charge of treating the subject senti- 
mentally, but reference to a few features 
of my lawn will show, I believe, that I 
have worked on the right line to obtain 
what I waut. 

From wy front porch or piazza, cov- 
ered with two kinds of honeysuckles, 
one notices first two Virginia creepers 
and two wistarias. I have one path 
directly to my gate, fifteen feet distant. 
There is nothing else in the way of paths 
about the pldce except a narrow, almost 
invisible passage between the fence and 
house to the back door regions. The 
house is placed on the extreme east side 
of the lot, a location which does not give 
the best exposure for my plantations. 
I have, therefore, in such cases, set out 
a number of evergreens on the north 
and west to suggest cosiness and give 
actual protection from cold and wind. 
The feeling of seclusion is provided for 
along the street not by a hedge of any 
kind, « formal and unnatural thing at 
best, but by an irregular line of choice 
medium-sized evergreens four to five 
feet apart. Among these are such varie- 
ties asthe golden Jupan cypress, pict- 
uresque, soft and glowing with color, 
the proad-leaved hemlock, dark and 
statuesque ; the Grecian silver fir, ex- 
quisite in early growth, and the dainty 
sprays of the fountain-like weeping 
bemlock. The remainder of the front 
line and some of the west side of the 
place is taken up by an irregularly 
planted group of somewhat larger choice 
evergreens. An irregular shelter is thus 


obtained in the coldest quarter, and a 
strong emphasis giyen to an important 
part of the place. In the northwest cor- 
ner stands the conical, almost columnar, 
form of the bluish-green Swiss stone 
pine, at once emphasizing a strong point 
and varying the sky line of the fringing 
plantations. All around the place these 
important points are marked out by 
some fitting form of tree. On each side 
of the front gate, for instance, are two 
spireas Humbergii, with their lovely 
foliage softening the stiff, perpendicular 
lines of the posts, and making pictur- 
esque and graceful the entrance which 
is usually prosaically formal. The gen- 
eral character of the plantations of my 
place are entirely fringing, there being 
no room for single plants except in 
nooks of the house, if we are to give due 
space to open turf. We have thus an 
irregular line of evergreens in front of 
the house, and then the protecting mass 
of similar plants in the northwest cor- 
ner. Among the last, besides the Stone 
pine, may be noted the majestic, sym- 
metrical Norimann’s fir, the feathery, 
graceful sprays of the retivospora ob- 
tusa, and the gray ish-blue of the sirange- 
looking glaucous cedar (Juuiperus glau- 
ea). On thé inner line of this mass are 
found more dwarf varieties, such as the 
glowivg and exquisite hardy azalea, the 
grand flowers and foliage of the rhodo- 
dendron, and the miniature eve rgreeus 
like Gregory’s spruce, dwarf black 
spruce, dwarf silver fir and dwarf 


pines. 
Properly speaking, this is the fore- 


ground of the picture made up of the 
choicest material in the way of plant 
color and form with the distiuctive pro- 
tecting effect that evergreeussupply. I 
can suggest no simpler and perhaps bet- 
ter method for selecting the best posi- 
tious for the individuals of a group of 
evergreen and deciduous sbrubs or 
small trees than the following: Define 
in a general way the outline of your 
group, which should be easy and flow - 
ing, then step about here and there il 
entirely irregular fashion with paces, 
three to four feet apart. At the point, 
where each step falls, there set your 
plant, always retaining in a general 
way the lower plants on the outside. It 
is well to distribute also some of the 
smaller shrubs in the body of the plan- 
tation in order to avoid the abhorrent 
elump form. Looking beyoad this fore- 
ground of predominating evergreens, 
you will recognize the more exquisite 
material of the foreground running 
over and characterizing the nearest part 
of the still choice material of the middle 
distance. Thus you will notice here a 
little group of three Japanese maples, 
for groups to be picturesque should con- 
sist only of odd numbers, These as well 
as most Japanese maples are dwarf trees 
rather than shrubs, and are dyed witb 
many colors. Here 1s a leaf suffused | 
with living gold,there, on another plant, 
a color that might be Tyrean purple, for 
nothing of the kind could be richer. On 
still another leaf are the various colors 
of red, green, White and yellow. As to 
the forms, they are still more varied, 
even at times on the same plant, the 
most remarkable having leaves divided 
like veritable lace. Beyond these clus- 
ters of hardy maples are the choice de- 


THE NEW WHEAT CROP. 


Though the harvesting of wheat in 
the northern portions of Minnesota and 
Dakota is not finished, says the “ Tri- 
bune,” and the increase of yield in those 
sections is expected to be very large, 
there is no longer reason to doubt that 
acrop of wheat much larger than that 
of last year has been saved. The esti- 
mates of aggregate yield still differ very 
widely. But it is truly remarked by the 
statistician of the Produce Exchange 
that ‘a large crop is almost always esti- 
mated too large,” and those who are ex- 
pecting a crop of 550,000,000 bushels this 
year will probably be disappointed. 
Adhering to the conservative estimates 
hitherto given by us, which do not ap- 
pear to need modification in the light of 
the news of the past week, excepting as 
possibilities of disaster then kept in 
view have pow passed, it may be pre- 
sumed that the crop will probably 
reach 480,000,000, and may reach 490,000,- 
000 bushels. The quality of spring wheat 
may prove not quite so good as that of 
last year’s growth, but is nevertheless 
thought to be generally satisfactory. 
Having a crop exceeding by 30,000,000 
to 40,000,000 bushels the previously un- 
precedentea crop of 1879, the country 
will require for its own use, to meet in- 
creased demands for seeding and for 
food, and to fill up stores now unusually 
depleted,'perhaps 20,000,000 bushels more 
than were required from the crop of 
1879, and then tbere will remain for ex- 
port at least 190,000,000 or 200,000,000 
bushels. 

The reports as to the condition of the 
crops in Europe are by no means so fa- 
vorable to American growers as they 
were some weeks ago. Most of the crop 
in France has been anaved, and it is 
thought to be up to the average in quan- 
tity. Recent storms in some parts of 
Great Britain have done much damage 
to the grain, and yet the prospect at 
latest mail dates was considered gen- 


perally good. The yield will probably 


fall below the average, but will be much 
larger than that of last year. Reports 
from Germany are fair for wheat; Italy 
expects a bountiful yield, and in Rou- 
mania and Hungary the promise is good. 


Thus the yield in Europe, excepting in 


Russia, appears ,likely to be decidedly 
larger than that of 1879, and the course 
of prices in Mark Lane shows that the 
ascertained surplus in this country is 
expected to be more than sufficient to 
meetall demands from Europe. Tidings 
from Russia are exceedingly conflicting. 
Tbe report that prohibition of grain ex- 
ports was contemplated has been author. 


‘itatively contradicted, and, though it is 


conceded that the yield will be much 
smaller than it was last year, it must be 
remembered that the official reports 
show that 80,182,704 bushels were ex- 
ported from Russia in 1879, The ascer- 
tained deficit of yield this yearin forty 
districts, said in one report to be 9,700,000 


quarters,”, miay probably mean only 
9,700,000 bushels, because in the eame | as 


report, as forwarded to this country, 
* quarters” are repeatedly mentioned 
when bushels are obviously meant. A 
shipping house at Odessa writes tbat the 
crops of 1880 will be on the whole satis- 
factory, while a correspondent of ‘‘ The 
London Miller,” writing at the same 


ciduous shrubs such as the early bloom- gate, reports general and serious injury. 


ing Japan Judas tree, the Japan snow 
ball, with rich foliage and large persist- 
ent balls of flowers. Here is the exquis- 
ite Deutzia gracilis; the golden spirea, 
studded in June with white flowers,and 
the feathery sprays of the strange look- 
ing tamarisk, beaded with flowers in 
July and August when we have few 
plantsin bloom. All the way down the 
board fence that covers my flank and 
rear extend these flowering deciduous | 
sbrubs, some four feet distant from each 
other, abounding in one series of bloom 
throughout the summer. The larger) 
ones are, of course, planted in the rear 
and along the fence, and on the front 
appears occasionally a low growing Va- 
riety, with the intention of creating the 
picturesque effect of bays and points of ! 
foliage amid a seeming lake of green 
turf. In either corver of the rear of the 
lot larger trees are planted, to give more 
emphasis to special points as well as more. 
variety of sky line,a horse-chestnut on 
one side away from the house, and on 
the other a cluster of two maples and a 
liquidambar for the enjoyment of 


autumnal color. 


Perhaps the best evidence 18 that at the 
latest dates the price of wheat at Odessa 
had materially declined. | 

The export movement from fhis coun 
try, which was remarkably large a short- 
time since, has been arrested by the 
high rates demanded for ocean freight. 
Atone time last week 19!¢ cents was 
demanded from New York to Liverpool, 
while the charge from Chicago to New 
York, by lake or canal, was only 12}¢ 
cents. If the figures were reversed the 


charges would be more reasonable. But} 
the excessive demands of transporters | 
quickly work their own defeat, and the, 


demand for the freight-room no lovuger 
equals the supply, so that a reduction 
of rates is expected. The stores of wheat 
abroad are so small that large quantities 
must still be exported before the new 
crop in Europe will come into market, 
and the new winter wheat in this coun- 
try is now going forward to meet this 
demand. 

The receipts at the Atlantic ports dur 
ing July were extraordinarily large. 
Baltimore began to receive new winter 
wheat in great quantities from the re- 


? 


gions tributary to its chief railroad 
about July 10th, and its receipts of 
wheat during the week ending July 17th © 
were 1,625,500 bushels, against 1,446,361 
bushels at New York, and during the 
next week 2,019,000 bushels, against 
2,260,948 bushels at New York. During 
the week ending July 3lst the receipts 
at Baltimore were 1,881,471, bushels, and 
at New York 2,319,894 bushels. Receipts 
at other ports have not been large as 
yet, and enormous receipts of corn at 
New York have raised its proportion of 


‘all grain receipts at Atlantic ports to 


50.6 per cent. for the five weeks ending 
July 3lst. During the same weeks Balti- 
more received 19.4 percent. of all grain; 
Philadelphia 12.8 per cent., Boston 6.6 
per cent., Montreal 5.9 per cent., New 
Orleans 4.4 per cent., and Portland .3 per 
cent. New York and Baltimore took 


much more than their usual proportion, 


while other cities fell behind. If no 
change is made’in rail rates, this city 
may expect to retain fully one-half of 
the grain business done at all Atlantic 
ports during the rest of the season of 
navigation. 

Low prices for wheat seem inevitable. 
The effect upon English agriculture is 
correctly foreshadowed by ‘‘The London 
Telegraph,” which observes that the low 
price of wheat in this. country, while it 
leaves a good profit to American grow- 
ers, enables them to deliver grain in 
Liverpool ‘‘at a price lower than the 
minimum cost of producing wheat in 
England, and hence it is to be feared 
that, in spite of the fine prospects, the 
British farmer has a cruelly hard time 
in store for him, even if prices fall no 
lower.” That they are likely to fall, so 
low, at least, that an American surplus 
of about 200,000,000 bushels can be mar- 
keted abroad, seems plain. The natural 
result will be a further abandonment of 
wheat-growing by British farmers, and 
a& greater dependence hereafter upon 
American supplies. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes 
a delightful and healtby drink with water and 
sugar only. , 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Manx Feeding Bottle. 


Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 

- Improved Pat. Oct. 1, 1878. Al- 
wavs right side up, every part 
can be cleaned with the finger. 


turer. cts. Agents 
wanted. Send for ee and 
price-list of rubber g 


Cc. ye SON, 
dams 8t. Brooklyn, Y. 


DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
Large and Choice Assortment of SUMMER 
De, Allthe in NECK-WFAR received 
RO AUND 


soon as pear RY: 
Collars and Cufts ta laundried equal to new. 


213 Fulten St.. near Cencerd, Breoklyn, 


STRAWBERRIES 


Newest and Best Varieties, 
INCLUDING 


“ SHARPLESS” 


Grown in Pots and ready for eer 
after Aug. ist. New descriptive priced 
catalogue FREE. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 
—Norway is sending us ice. 
—Another -— switch on the Elevat- 


ed roads! 
—Another crisis has broken out in 


Buenos Ayres. 


—Fruit continues plentiful in New York} 


in spite of Dr. Tanner. 

—Ex-Governor Bigler, of Pennsylvania, 
died at Clearfield, in that State, Aug. 9th. 

—Telephonic experiments on a large scale 
have been successfully made on the French 
cable. % 

—A French physician tried to imitate 
Dr. Tanner, but surrendered at the end of 
a week. 

—Bismarck has been warming up. The 
mercury touched 106° in the sbade there 
last week. 

—Mr. Lowell’s speech at the Savage 
Club supper is greatly praised. by the 
London press. 

—The American Dental Association held 
its twenty-sixth annual meeting in this 
city last week. : 

—More people are killed every year in the 
streets of London than on al)! the railroads 
of Great Britain. 


—The hotels are full all over the country 


and the hotel clerk is at the zenith of im- 
pertinence and glory. 


—Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of this city, has 


given #40,000 to his native town of Dun- 
fermline, Scotland, to establish a free 
library. 

—Dudley Field, only son of David Dudley 
Field, and a well known lawyer of this 
city, died suddenly at Stockbridge, Mass., 
Aug. 10th. 

—The Soldiers’ Reunion at Columbus last 
week was a greatsuccess. President Hayes 
and General Sherman were the centers of 
attraction. 

—The messenger boys, emulous of the}: 


privileges of their elders, have been indulg- | 


ing in a strike and getting discharged in 
consequence, 

—Captain Carter and Mr. Cadenhead, of 
the Royal Belgian Exploring Expedition, 
have been murdered by Chief Wrambo in 
Central Africa. — 

—Burning oil barrels from the bark 
‘‘ Nictaux’’ floated into the docks at Long 
Island City Aug. 10th and started a fire 
that destroyed $250,000 worth of lumber. 

—Dr. Tanner has imitators abroad. A 


‘mechanic, age twenty-six years, who had 


been condemned to four years’ imprison- 
ment at Cusano, Italy, starved himself to 
death in thirty days. 

—Some one asked the French poet Theo- 
dore de Bauville if he knew a good way in 
which toconceal an important paper. ‘‘Oh, 
yes,” replied De Bauville, with a twinkle in 
his eye, ‘‘ write a tragedy in five acts, tie 
the manuscript carefully with tape and de- 
posit it at the Theater Francais. The pack- 
age will never be discovered.” 

_—Miss Griswold, the young American who 
is studying singing in the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and who feeling last year that she 
deserved a first prize refused to take the 
inferior honor awarded her, has just re- 
ceived that coveted first prize. The quarrel 
was smoothed over, as the Conservatoire, it 
is hinted, did not care to lose so promising 
a pupil. Miss Griswold is said to be a niece 
of Bret Harte, and her voice and her face 
are described as beautiful. She is said, too, 
to have an elegant and noble presence, 
matching the dramatic expression of her 


tones. 

—About the year 1835 a very old gentle- 
man called on a well-known firm of Parisian 
music publishers and offered for sale a col- 
lection of forty national songs, of which he 
stated he was the sole author. One of the 
partners looked tbrough them, and recog- 
nized a song beginning ‘‘ Allons, Enfants de 
la Patrie.” ‘‘ Are you aware,” he asked, 
satirically, of the old gentleman, ‘‘ that this 
song bas been published before, that it is 
called ‘‘La Marseillaise,’’ and that its au- 
thor is Rouget de l’Isle?’ ‘‘ But,’’ replied 
the elderly gentleman quietly, 7 am 
Rouget de I’Isle.” 

—‘‘ Chinese” Gordon is quoted as saying 
that the Turkish Sultan has so childish a 
fear of assassination that he has all the 


locks upon his doors changed once a week 


by a smith whom he believes incorruptible. 
It is related that his Majesty was one morn- 
ing passing through a little corridor lined 
with Albanian guards; and the sudden 
opening of the door at one end and the 
wary opening of a door at the other, all in 
the same instant; and then the scuttling and 
scampering ‘of his Majesty along the pas- 
sage from one door and through the other, 
was a truly deplorable sight, though some 
might laugh at it. 


BENSON’S 


CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER. 


The only improvement ever made on 
the Common Porous Plaster. 


aA 


Over 2000 Druggists hare signed a paper stating 
that 

BENSON’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTERS 
are superior to all others. 


Price 25 Cents. 


Seabury & Johnson, Pharmaceutical Chemists. 


© Oct. Coupler 
Set Reeds. 865. 
Pianos 1°85 & Upwards sent ontrial. Catalogue 
free. ddress Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


ORGANS, 


USE 


And MILWARD’S 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


BARLOW’S TH WASH BLUE 


INDIGO BLUE. WILTBERGER, Pro 


N. “‘Becond St.. Philadelphia. 


ACHEMICAL MARVEL. 
Though a thousand leagues-away 
seltzer Tonic fountain foams, 
We can drink the same to-day, 

In our tar-off Western homes. 
Thanks to Chemistry's Spell— 

In an instant—presto! pass! 
Fresh as from the living well 

Seltzer bubbles in the glass! 
TARRANT'’S APERIENT 

Gives the rare elixir birth, 
Heaithful as the fluid sent 

Flashing trom the breast ot Earth. 
Time and distance, what are they * 

When Art ‘hus can reproduce 
Springs a thousand miles away, 

For the sick man’s instant use ! 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS., 


Delluc’s 
Preparations 
Biscotine, 


To Preserve your Teeth. 
ONLY 


= §.P. Hair Tonic 
- ANGELIQUE © Toilet Waters, 
Sachets D'Iris, 


To 
OTH-WA® a Elixir of Calisaya, 
= Glycerine Lotion, 


m Syrup, &c., &c. 


STATIONERY. 


A box containing 3 quires fine paper, 1 pack corre- 
spondence cards, and to our packs envelopes ior $1. 


Crane’s, Irish Linen and Pirie’s Papers 
and Envelopes. ° 


Mourning Papers, Lap Tablets, Canvas Pads, Ink- 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 
New Line of Pocket Books and Card Cases. 
VANKLEECK, CLARK & CO., 
Opposite Post-office. 233 Broadway, New York. 


a. CURED at home, privately. atlow 
rates. 1,000 cured in 10 yea rs. Don’ttail to 
write Dr. MARSH, Quincy, Mich. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. | 


AGENTS WANTED. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. | 


THE BONANZA FOR BOOK -AGENTS 


is selling our two splendidly i/lusti ated books, Lives of 


HANCOCK GARFIELD 


rAND ENGLISH AND ARTHUR 4 
the first written by his /ise-long pate Hon. J. W. 
FORNEY, an author of national fame,and highly 
endarsed by Gen. Hancock, the party Lader, and press 
generally: the second by bi comrade-in-arms and 
perso nal friend, Gen. Is BI N,an au- 
thor of wide celebrity. and also strongly endorsed. 
Both official, /o-priced, immensely opular, and 
selling beyond precedent, Over 10,000 per 
week. Agents double profits by «ling both. Are 
making 810 to day. Outfits each. 
Act quick and coin money. 
HUBB. BROS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED for the Re 
publican Manual: Historic al, 
Documentary, Sta- 
tistical, Financial and Political. 
Sir hooks in one. Edited by Rev. E. 
O. Haven, LL.D. Ine luding a life 
of Gev.Gartield by Rev. G. Dri aper, 
D.D..ot N.Y. a sketch of Gen. 
Arthur. Over: ages #illustra- 
tions. $2. In authorship, authen- 
ticits style and cerms to agentswe 
have no competitor. Also the Life 
ot Haneoek, by T. E. Wilson.Edi- 
torial staff of the N. ‘Y. World. 
E.B.TK EAT, Pub’r, 757 Bo way. & 


STANDARD BIOCRAPHIES 


OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


Authors, NEW.AUTHENTIC,COMPLETE, 


Fine illustrations, The fastest selling books of the day. 


Lifeof Gen. GARELS: 


BEST BOOKS, LIBERAL TERMS. 
Agents wanted everywhere. For tull dese dp "5 
and terms, address, at once, J.C Me CURDY & Co. 


Philadelphia Pa.; Cincinnati, O. Chicane, 


St. Lonis, Mo. 
Agente Wanges for the of det R 
LE COMM™MENTATO 
E:m bodies best results be latest research. Bright and 
readable. illustrations. Many new teatures. Sells 


to all classes. Low in price (Only $3.75). Extra terms. 
BRADLEY, GARRETSON & Co., 66N. 4th St.. Philadel’a.Pa. 


CHEAPEST BIBLES: 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL . 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens. 
Over 100 kinds and desig ma. Prices to suit the 
times. Elevant new and ap aa designs of 
SCHOOL D MAS, 

Price lists and samplcs of e aes mots men al cards tree to 
anv teachers or agents sending us their address. 

H. Berrorn’s Sons, Manufacturing Publishers, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., and 39 Ann Street 
New York. Established 


Prince's Improved Fountain Pen 
THE HANDLE CONTAINS THE INK 


W ites ten hours with one filling. Saves one-third the time. 


Test MONIAL.—"* | can say this, your Fountain Pen 
is worth so much that if I were bere ft of it I should 
feel myselt bereft of my right hand.” '—Rev. Lyman 


Abbott, Editor of Christian Union, 

Can be sent by mail in a_reqistered letter. Send for cir- 
culars. Manufactured S. PURDY, 212 Broad- 
way. corner Fulton St., N. Y. 


As now improved the most perfect pen mann factared, | 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, 


Sunday School 
& Lecture Room 


Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth $1.00 
per yard, 425 
inches wide. 


J UST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 


Jllustrated Circular sent on vpplieation. 


GOOD LIGHT ‘AND VENTILATION. 


—FOR— 


CHURCHES. 


THE U. 8. REFLECTOR CO., 
734 BROADWAY. 


Special attention is called tothe greatimprevement 
in Lighting and Ventilating Churches by our recent 
improvements, Which are not only a great saving of 
Gas, but, thoroughly ventilating the buildings, ren- 
dering them comfortable during all kinds of weather 
Hundreds of our largestand best Churches have these 
improvements, such as Dr. Hall's, st. Paul's, Dr. 
Crosby's, and many others. By sending size and de- 


scription of Church, we will furnish tull information ~ 


as to what would be the most effective plan of licht- 


“THE U. S. REFLECTOR CO., 


734 Broadway, New York. 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING 
SPRING PILLOW 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING co., 


YORK, 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1826. Bells for all purposes. 
Warranted satistactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO... WEST TROY. N.Y. 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for age 

Schools, Fire Al: Farms, etc. LLY 

WARRANTED. sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


IRST-CLAS™ Printers’ Materials, — 
Types, “ Stroog Slat” Cases, (abinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Biocks for Engravers. Pat- 
tern Letters for Machinists. VA ERBURGH, 
WELLS & (O..110 Fu'ton and If & Sts.. N.Y 


*CHAMPION ” 
AUTOMATIC 


Folding Bed. 


Award, 

tre Challenged. 

the Best. 
wz rly 5, 000 in use. 


RDS, 
Also FOLDING CRIBS as 
low as 1. 
New ‘“ Unique”™ 
ODURLESS 


COM MODE, 


Our inside lid 
Air-T 
int are Ate toall. 


HALE & KILBURN MFG CO. 


EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND ALL KINDS OF CABINET WORK TO ORDER. 


New “Chariot” Chair, 
NEAT, STRONG, USEFUL... AMUSING. 


t Wate It makes a High-Chair, a Rocking-Chair, a 
Push-Chariot,anda Draw-Chariot-as above, 


NOTE.—We make the only Automatic Folding 
Bedinthe World, One motion opens or closes it. 
Don’t be deceived by inferior imitations. 


SPECIALTIES 


” 
Reservoir Desk 


WASHSTAND 


Simplest and best. Made 
alsoin form. Instaneé 
taneous flow. cP Actsiike 
& stationary stand, 


“CABLE” SPRING 


ROCKER 


With Revolvirg Motion. 


706 Broadway, | 
New York. 


"WHOA 


Factories : 


phia. | Philadelphia. 


48 &50N.GInSt, | 


Cholera Infantum, Dusentery, Chronic Diarr 


from Dyspe 


THE SUMMER MONTHS in our large cities is the critical 
shown bythe bilisof mortality, compared with the other months o the” year. 
haa, Cholera, RIDGE’S 


riod of*infant life as 
In cases of 
8S FOOD as a dietetic bas 
been found particularly beneficia), as attested by many flattering 2 gee ge Adults suf- 


psia, Prostration of the System and General Debility, will find in RIDGE’S 
the Aastaeatow for weak stomachs, being easily digested, and assimilative. Remem- 
ber that RIDGE’S FOOD hasthe endorsement of 20 years’ use in England and America b 
Physicians and Matrons of the principal Infant Asylums and Lying-in Hospi'als, and Physi- 
ss of all schools bave given it their unqualified approval as especially adapted for infants 
owing ehildren. Avoid the many new, untried preparations, whatever the price. See 
cust OOLRICH & CO. is on every abel. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


Settees, Black 


BUCKEYE BELL 
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